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Each of the names below represents some place on the map that is asso- 


Topographic Topics 


ORLD WAR II has made an atlas as important in a household as 
a cook book. Negro soldiers and sailors have travelled to the 
far corners of the earth and won glory and decorations. But 


they are also gaining a knowledge of the world. 


ciated with Negro peoples. Count ten for each correct answer and figure 
yourself fair with 60, good with 70 and tops in topography if you hit 90. 
(See answers on inside back cover.) 


The Rand 

Liberia rubber region 
South Africa gold area 
Congo diamond district 
The Bottomlands 
Mississippi valley 
Congo flatlands 
Ethiopia plateau 

The Antilles 

Islands off Africa 
West Indies 

Ethiopia Mountain 
Sugar Hill 

Mississippi town 
African mountain 
Harlem district 


5. The Cameroons 
French West Indies islands 
Dutch colony in East Indies 
Former German colony in Africa 
6. The Transvaal 
South Africa section 
Dutch Guinea wilderness 
Borneo mountain 
7. Vieux Carre 
Haitian mountain 
New Orleans French quarter 
French West Africa desert 
8. Mound Bayou 
Congo River island 
Southern town 
French West Africa city 
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{ A German ‘superman’ gets a lesson 


in democracy from a Yank 


When General Mects GI 


Condensed from San Francisco Chronicle 


By Lt. Herb Caen 


E WERE waiting at the 
W dusty landing strip in 

France for the captured 

German General to ar- 
rive. We were all a little excited, 
for a General is a General, whether 
he be American or Russian, or Ger- 
man or Hottentot. And a captured 
General is something very special 
indeed. 

The officer who had been detailed 
to meet him peered nervously up 
the road. Negro M P’s in a soiled 
approximation of Class A uniforms, 


HERB CAEN is the former popular 
gossip columnist of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, now a lieutenant in the U. S. 
Army. 


stood rigidly at attention. Finally 
somebody yelled ‘‘Here they come!” 
An American staff car roared up. 
We got our first glimpse of the 
General, his head deep sunk in the 
folds of a huge overcoat he looked 
something like a grey turtle. He 
wore the exaggerated Graustarkian 
cap of the Nazis; the braid on his 
uniform was bright and shiny. You 
knew, somehow, that the General 
must have kept himself far away 
from the fighting to look so clean 
and well groomed. 

The General turned his head 
slightly and looked out at the re- 
ception committee. His cold beady 
eyes rested for a few seconds on the 
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Negro guards. Then he slowly 
turned his head away and talked in 
German to the American officer. 

I won't get out of the car, he was 
saying, until those Negro guards are 
removed. He folded his arms and 
sank deeper into his greatcoat and 
sat staring straight ahead. 

The American, who was only a 
Captain, after all, seemed non- 
plussed. We who were looking on 
held our breaths. We felt he was 
going to comply with the monstrous 
request. But we should have known 
better. 

The Captain stuck his head back 
into the car and talked in German. 

This is the American Army, Gen- 
eral, he was saying. These Negroes 
are American soldiers and you are a 
prisoner. I will not have them 
withdrawn. 


But the German General said 
nothing, looked straight ahead with 
his hard, staring eyes, the eyes of a 
dead man. 

A slow flush began to tint the 
American Captain’s face. Listen, 
General, he was saying, I’m afraid 
you don’t understand the American 
Army. We've got all kinds in 
America—so we have all kinds in 
our Army. 

You and your kind are being 
licked by all kinds of people you 
like to kick around. By the Negroes 
from the South and the Jews from 


New York and the Poles from Pitts- 
burgh and the Italians from Chicago 
and the Chinese from San Francisco, 

* They are the people who are beat- 
ing you, General; all the people of 
the world brought together in one 
army, in one uniform, from one 
country that recognizes all people as 
one people. By these Negro sol- 
diers standing right here in front of 
you. 

Listen, General, the Captain said, 
and his voice even in a strange lan- 
guage seemed harder and more cut- 
ting, maybe you don’t understand 
what you're up against. You're 
licked, General, see? What I mean 
is, you can’t just sit there and say 
what’s what any more, understand? 
You're a prisoner. Your army is 
washed up. Your whole Nazi set- 
up is washed up. Now, get up and 
get out of that seat. 

Slowly, as if with superhuman 
effort, the greatcoat containing the 
dead man with the dead eyes moved 
out of the depths of the American 
car. . . . As he marched past one 
of the Negro M P’s he turned his 
dead eyes toward the Negro. The 
Negro stared back with cold eyes 
that blinked but did not waver. 

The General dropped his eyelids 
for a brief fleeting second. Then 
he turned and walked on and 
plunged his hands in his pockets 
with a sudden gesture. 

He almost seemed to be thinking, 


Vee 


IF I WERE A NEGRO 


{| Negro people created civilization 
when Europe was a lonely forest 


Proud To Be Black 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By Howard Fast 


F I WERE a Negro, I would 
be proud; yes, I would be so 
damned proud! 

I would be proud because 
my people created civilizations when 
Europe was a forest; I would be 
proud because my people—and my 
people alone in all human history 
—made a single step from slavery 
to democracy ; in Haiti, that was. 

I would be proud because if for- 
bearance and tolerance are qualities 
of civilization, then my people can 
be called one of the most civilized 
on earth. 

I would be proud because under 
a mantle of persecution, ignorance, 
and abuse such as covered no other 
people in modern times, my people 


HOWARD FAST is one of America’s 
topflight novelists, author of the recent 
sensational best seller Freedom Road. 
His other works include Citizen Tom 
Paine, The Unvanquished, and Conceived 
in Liberty. 


peacefully and legally made their 
way into the sunlight, giving to 
America an artist like Robeson, a 
scientist like Carver, a leader like 
Douglass, a writer like Hughes, and 
a thousand more besides. 

I would be proud as a black 
American, because I would remem- 
ber that in every American struggle 
for democracy or national-liberation, 
my people were in the forefront, 
among the first to declare them- 
selves, among the first to fight, 
among the first to die. 

I would be proud because dur- 
ing the Civil War, liberty was not 
given to my people; they fought for 
it, 200,000 strong; they poured out 
a river of blood and earned their 
liberty. And I would also be proud 
because during that time, when the 
women and children of the South 
were defenseless before their slaves, 
my people did not kill the helpless ; 
they did not murder; they did not 
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burn or rape—no, they exhibited 
such a humanity and tolerance as 
had not been known before. 

I would be proud—so damned 
proud—because today, laying aside 
their wrongs, their hurts, their mis- 
eries, my people have joined fully 
and whole-heartedly in this war to 
liberate all people, putting the cause 
of humanity before petty causes, dy- 
ing on foreign soil, so that men may 
be free. 

I would be proud because in this 
recent political crisis, my people un- 


derstood so well what was at stake, 
laid aside old taboos, and acted with 
maturity and decision. 

Of all these things and a hun- 
dred more, I would be proud. | 
would walk with my head high. | 
would reflect that nothing worth- 
while has ever been won easily, and 
I would join my energies and my 
forces with the forces of all men, 
whatever color, who work and fight 
for freedom, dignity, and the rights 
of man, 


Negative 


DURING THE ETHIOPIAN war, a grizzled follower of 
Haile Selassie was captured by the Italians in a fierce moun- 
tain battle. Brought before an Italian officer, the Abyssin- 
ian was questioned for military information but refused to 
talk. Finally the officer impatiently threw his hands in the 
air and with a tone of contempt asked why the Ethiopian 


was fighting. 


The Ethiopian said his family was poor and that he was 


fighting for bread. 


Haughtily the Italian looked down on the prisoner and 


said: ‘“We—we are fighting for honor!” 


“Well,” said the Ethiopian warrior, “everyone fights for 


what he has not got.” 


Jay Frederick 
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{| Big business leader sees 


peacetime prospects bright for Negro 


P. ostwar Job 
Jor The Negro? 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 


By Ira Mosher 


HE WAR has given the Ne- 

wy gro a new and firmer founda- 
tion upon which to build his 
postwar future. 

American fighting men and 
American working men have had 
the benefit of closer association with 
the Negro since this war started, 
and as far as I can learn they have 
a greater respect for these fellow 
citizens than ever before. Discrim- 
inatory barriers have been leveled 
at unprecedented speed during the 
last three years. 

I am sure that the Negro’s full 
potential usefulness in this war has 
not yet been reached either on the 
battlefield or on the production 
front, and much educational work 
is still needed—on both sides—to 
conquer the prejudices which hin- 
der his maximum use. 


IRA MOSHER is president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and 
heads the Russell-Harrington Cutlery 
Co. of Southbridge, Mass. 
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Industrial management is not 
playing ostrich and ignoring the Ne- 
gro in its postwar planning. The 
colored worker will emerge from 
this war with impressive footholds 
in skilled and semi-skilled produc- 
tion jobs. He has proved that there 
is little justification for classifying a 
job according to race. 

Top industrial management has 
taken a more tolerant and construc- 
tive attitude toward the employment 
of the Negro than almost any other 
segment of society. 

Actually,today’s bars to the hiring 
and upgrading of the Negro in in- 
dustry in the past has been due 
largely to the discriminatory attitude 
of other employes and the labor 
unions rather than by arbitrary man- 
agement policy. Management has 
been more or less in the middle— 
threatened with strikes and boycotts 
for attempting to bring Negroes into 
the factory, and charged with dis- 
crimination for not doing it. 


It is most difficult to imagine war 
being good for anybody or anything, 
but this war has clearly demon- 
strated that employee prejudices 
against bringing in Negro workers 
can be broken down by association 
and mutual understanding — and 
that the Negro as an individual can 
take his part in production on the 
basis of efficiency. 

Management must produce effi- 
ciently to compete, and inefficient 
white workers are no more desirable 
than inefficient colored workers. I 
like the spirit of the colored workers 
who were hired as machine oper- 
ators by one of the first companies 
to use Negroes in that capacity in 
Indiana. Only one of the ten hired 
proved unsatisfactory. His produc- 
tion was sub-standard and he gave 
little indication of improving his 
output. 

Not management, but his nine 
fellow-Negro machine operators ob- 
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jected to this man because his ineffi- 
ciency was pulling down their record 
as a group. Despite management's 
reluctance to remove this one 
worker, the group obtained his 
transfer to other work. They refused 
to have their own work slowed by 
his lack of performance. 

These men were determined to 
refute the averages which show the 
Negro a less efficient producer than 
the white man. They proved their 
worth, that they had the ability and 
the capacity to do machine work as 
efficiently as other men. This is the 
key to the Negro’s achievement of 
job opportunity in the postwar 
world. 

The war has expanded his oppor- 
tunity to prove his ability and ca- 
pacity, and his vast contribution to 
the war effort is a matter of record. 
He goes into the postwar with an 
excellent achievement score card. 


Shee Bach’s No Bust 


HAZEL SCOTT, the busty pianist at Cafe Society Up- 
town, has attracted much attention because of her swinging 
of the classics, and recently she fascinated Arthur Rubin- 
stein. He was still in a daze when talking to a friend about 


her. 


“I knew you'd like her boogie-woogie,” said the friend, 
“but a great pianist like yourself—well, I didn’t imagine 
you'd be so impressed with her Bach.” 


“Her Bach!” exclaimed Rubinstein. 


it’s her front.” 


“Tt isn’t her Bach, 


Earl Wilson, New York Post 


| Rescued from obscurity, all-Negro drama 
becomes Broadway's foremost sensation 


Meteor 


Condensed from Stage Pictorial 


T WAS a hot June night when 
the Broadway critics were 


roused from their seasonal 

somnolence to journey by sub- 
way to the basement of a Harlem 
public library to attend the opening 
of a show with an all-Negro com- 
pany. They went grudgingly, left 
ecstatic, amply rewarded. The play 
was Anna Lucasta. 

The town was startled next morn- 
ing by the enthusiasm of the re- 
views. Sensing a piece of property 
that might well fit into the Broad- 
way scheme, commercial managers 
hot-footed to Harlem to look in on 
this prize theatrical package. They 
shook their heads sadly. 

“It’s all right up in Harlem,” was 
the general consensus, ‘‘but Broad- 
way will not go for a drama with a 
Negro cast.” 

The end result was that for about 
a month a big hit languished in 
Harlem without takers, a hit, it is 
reported, that will pay a $75,000 
return for every $5,000 invested! 
The far-seeing man who lifted Anna 
Lucasta from obscurity was John 
Wildberg, lawyer and courageous 
entrepreneur, who had a hand in 
fashioning both Porgy and Bess and 


One Touch of Venus. He recog- 
nized the honesty of the writing, the 
integrity of the characters, the elec- 
tric quality known as good theatre. 

The play, of course, is one of the 
saltiest successes of the year. More 
important, it has been the means of 
permanently establishing the Amer- 
ican Negro Theatre on a full-time 
basis through a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Behind all 
this is the story of a dream fulfilled, 
a story with overtones of struggles, 
disappointments, poverty. 

The visionary was Frederick 
O'Neal, a young St. Louis actor, 
who devoted his days to the secre- 
taryship of the Negro Businessmen’s 
League, his nights to the Aldridge 
Players, an acting group he founded 
in 1927. St. Louis was too small 
for his dreams. He aspired to cre- 
ate a nationwide string of Negro 
community theatres and therefore 
moved to New York. Here he filled 
in at odd jobs, found the going 
tough, eventually met Abram Hill, a 
graduate of the Federal Theatre. 
Thereafter they plodded the long 
road together and organized an act- 
ing group that consisted of but six 
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members and only six cents in its 
treasury. 

Four years went by before the sun 
came from behind dark clouds. The 
enthused group sweated days in fac- 
‘tories, docks and warehouses, nights 
they found cheer in stage work. 
They put on shows now and then, 
but generally failed even to excite 
the residents of the community. Not 
till Abram Hill brought Anna Lu- 
casta to the workshop did they be- 
gin to touch the rainbow. Written 
by Philip Yordan, a gifted but com- 
parative newcomer, the drama actu- 
ally was never intended for them. 
In the original the action centered 
around a scheming Polish-American 
family and their wayward daughter. 
The theme, however, was universal. 
It could fit any family. Save for the 
transition from white folk to Negro 
folk, plus a happier ending for 
Broadway, the drama is being pre- 
sented as it was composed. 

Harry Wagstaff Gribble, who 
penned the memorable March 
Hares, was handed the play as a di- 
rectorial prospect. It at once became 
a labor of love and he, probably, as 
much as any one else associated with 
the project, is responsible for the 
gratifying success it has achieved. 
Gribble gave it heart, dramatic 
movement, expert staging. 

Hilda Simms, twenty-six-year-old 
beauty, has lit up the Broadway firm- 
ament with the sparkle of a meteor. 
Never on the professional stage, she 
brings a lusty, earthy vitality to the 


role of the Negro harlot in Anna 
Lucasta. She plays with sincerity, 
conviction, fire, gives a remarkable 
demonstration of the actor's art at 
its zenith. 

Miss Simms joined the American 
Negro Theatre upon her arrival in 
New York after receiving her B.A. 
from Hampton Institute, where she 
enjoyed a teaching fellowship. She 
did well in Harlem in a small role 
of Three’s A Family and was hop- 
ing to get a part in Anna Lucasta. 
Harry Wagstaff Gribble, the play's 
director, picked her for the principal 
role without a reading. 

“Just looking at her convinced me 
she could bring Anna to life,” he 
said later. 

The eldest of nine children, Miss 
Simms hails from Minneapolis, 
loved the stage in childhood. She 
was Lady Macbeth in a high school 
play, acted summers at camps, ap- 
peared with the Edith Bush Players, 
a semi-professional group, in Kiss 
The Boys Goodbye. Later she had 
a part in You Can’t Take It With 
You under Minneapolis Coach Play- 
ers auspices. She deserted the stage 
for a time to attend the University 
of Minnesota, posing as a model for 
art classes to pay her way. 

Her first New York job was with 
the O.W.I. as a script writer for 
special broadcasts to the West In- 
dies. Acting is her chosen career 
now, hopes some day to bring the 
classic plays to her people all over 
the nation. 
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for the darker brother 


{ Here are origins of designations 


Condensed from American Speech 


By H. L. Mencken 


HEN the New York Times 

W announced in an editorial 

on March 7, 1930, that it 

would capitalize the word 

Negro thereafter, there were loud 

hosannahs from the Aframerican in- 
telligentsia. 

The decision of the Times was 
inspired by Major Robert Russa Mo- 
ton, then principal of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, but he was by no means the 
originator of the movement, nor 
was the Times the first American 
newspaper to yield. 

The true pioneer seems to have 
been Lester Walton, a colored jour- 
nalist hailing from St. Louis, who, 
after a varied career on both Negro 
and white newspapers, was made 
minister to Liberia in 1935. 

He does not give the name of the 
first newspaper to be fetched in 
1913, but by the time the Times 
succumbed there were already some 


H. L. MENCKEN is synonymous with 
the literary era of the 20’s when he 
edited the American Mercury. He is 
also an authority on words and has writ- 
ten several books on the subject. 


important ones in his corral— 
among them, the New York World, 
Herald Tribune and Telegram, the 
Chicago Herald-Examiner (Hearst), 
the Christian Science Monitor of 
Boston, the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican, and the Brooklyn Eagle. 
Moreover, he had made some con- 
verts in the South, even in the Deep 
South—for example, the Montgom- 
ery (Ala.) Advertiser, the Durham 
(N. C.) Sun, and the Columbus 
(Ga.) Ledger. 

But the surrender of the Times 
was hailed as a crucial victory in the 
long war, and when it was followed 
three years later by that of the Style 
Manual of the Government Printing 
Office, which sets the style for the 
Congressional Record and is gener- 
ally followed by other government 
publications, there was a renewal of 
the rejoicing. 

The one dissentient was George 
S. Schuyler, columnist since 1924 
for the Pittsburgh Courier, contrib- 
utor to many white magazines, au- 
thor of Black-No-More, and the 
best Negro journalist, and by long 
odds, ever heard of. On March 15, 
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1930, only a week after the Times 
‘had come into camp, he broke out 
in the Courier with the following: 

“It really doesn’t matter a tinker’s 
damn whether Negro is spelled with 
a small or large N, so far as the 
Negro’s economic, political and cul- 
tural status is concerned. The gab- 
ble, mostly senseless, to the contrary 
has vastly amused me; for, if any- 
thing, it is worse to spell Negro 
with a large N than with a small 
one, and if I had my way I would 
discontinue it... . 

“There is something ridiculous 
about a so-called Negro bellowing 
against color discrimination and seg- 
regation while wearing out his lar- 
ynx whining for a glorification of 

his Jim Crow status in society 
through capitalization of the N in 
Negro.” 

But Mr. Schuyler’s iconoclastic 
position got no support from the 
general run of American colored 
folk. Even so generally non-con- 
forming a spokesman of the race as 
the late Dr. Kelly Miller was 
moved, in 1937, to argue for Negro. 

In the first days of slavery, Dr. 
Miller said, the slaves were called 
simply blacks. 

Then came African, which “was 
accepted by the race in the early 
years, after it first came to self-con- 
sciousness,” and still survives in the 
titles of some of its religious organi- 
zations, ‘e.g., the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church. 

A bit later darky or darkey began 


March 


to be used, and “‘at first it carried no 
invidious implication.” 

Then came Africo-American 
(1835 or thereabout), but it was too 
clumsy to be adopted. 

After the Civil War freedman 
was in wide use, but it began to die 
out before the end of the 70’s. 

In 1880 Afro-American was in- 
vented by T. Thomas Fortune, edi- 
tor of the New York Age, and it 
still survives, but only in rather for- 
mal usage. ‘‘Mr. Fortune,” said 
Dr. Miller, “repudiated the word 
Negro because of the historical de- 
gradation and humiliation attached 
to it.” 

At some undetermined time after 
1900 Sir Harry Johnston, the Eng- 
lish African explorer and colonial 
administrator, shortened Afro- 
American to Aframerican, but the 
latter has had but little vogue. 

Other Negro publicists have pro- 
posed various substitutes for any 
designation pointing directly to 
color, among them race and group. 
According to Dr. Miller, racemen 
was suggested in 1936 or there- 
about by Robert S. Abbott, editor of 
the Chicago Defender. Dr. Miller 
himself rejected it as equally appli- 
cable to a white man or an Indian 
and predicted that it would ‘‘fall un- 
der the weight of its own inept- 
ness.” It has, however, survived 
more or less, and group is really 
flourishing. Many of the Negro 
newspapers also use such terms as 
brown-skinned and sepia to get 
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away from the forthright but usually 
inaccurate black. 

At present the surviving objection 
to Negro, now capitalized by nearly 
all American publications, takes two 
forms. First, there is a campaign 
against using it whenever a person 
of color comes into the news, on the 
ground that calling attention to his 
race is gratuitous, and usually dam- 
aging to the other members of it. 
Second, there is resentment of the 
unhappy fact that the word is fre- 
quently mispronounced, and tends 
to slide into the hated nigger. In 
the South it is commonly heard as 
nigrah, and not only from white 
lips. Indeed, nigrah is also used by 
Northern Negroes, including some 
of the most eminent. 

Worse, even the abhorred nigger 
is in wide use among the colored 
people themselves, especially on the 
lower levels. Said Lucius Harper, 
managing editor of the Chicago De- 
fender in 1939: 

“It is a common expression 
among the ordinary Negroes and is 
used in conversation between them. 
It carries no odium or sting when 
used by themselves, but they object 
keenly to whites using it because it 
conveys the spirit of hate, discrimi- 
nation and prejudice.” 

Negro is not, of course, an Amer- 
icanism. It is simply the Spanish 
and Portuguese word for “black,” 
and was borrowed by the English 
during the Sixteenth Century. By 
1587 a Northern English form, ne- 
ger, had appeared, and it was from 


this that both the Irish naygur and 
the English-American nigger were 
derived. The New English Diction- 
ary's first example of nigger comes 
from a poem by Robert Burns, pub- 
lished in 1786. 

Coon, though it is now one of the 
most familiar designations for a Ne- 
gro, apparently did not come into 
general use in that sense until the 
80's. For many years before 1890 
the term had been used in the sense 
of a loutish white man, and in 
Henry Clay’s day it had designated 
a member of the Whig party. It 
came originally, of course, from the 
name of the animal. 

The popularity of the term seems 
to have got a lift from the vast suc- 
cess of Ernest Hogan’s song, All 
Coons Look Alike to Me, in 1896. 
Hogan, himself a colored man, used 
it without opprobrious intent, and 
was amazed and crushed by the re- 
sentment it aroused among his peo- 
ple. Says Edward B. Marks in They 
All Sang: . 

“The refrain became a fighting 
phrase all over New York. Whis- 
tled by a white man it was construed 
as a personal insult. Rosamond 
Johnson relates that he once saw 
two men thrown off a ferry-boat in 
a row over the tune. Hogan be- 
came an object of censure among all 
the Civil Service intelligentsia, and 
died haunted by the awful crime he 
had unwittingly committed against 
his race.” 

All Coons Look Alike to Me was 
followed in 1899 by Every Race Has 
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a Flag But the Coon, by Heelan and 
Helf, two white men, and in 1900 
by Coon, Coon, Coon, by two others, 
Jefferson and Friedman, and from 
that time forward coon was firmly 
established in the American vocabu- 
lary. 

Pickaninny, in the sense of a Ne- 
gro child, is not an Americanism. 
It was in use in England so long ago 
as 1657, whereas the first American 
example is dated 1800. The Eng- 
lish prefer the spelling piccaninny; 
the word, in the past, was variously 
spelled piccanini, pickoninnie, pick- 


piccanin and picannin. It ap- 
pears to be derived from the Cuban 
Spanish piquinini, meaning a small 
child, and it was taken into English 
in the British West Indies. It is 
used in South Africa precisely as we 
use it, but is commonly spelled pic- 
canin. In Australia it designates a 
child of the aborigines, and has 
there produced a derivative, picca- 
ninny-daylight, signifying dawn. In 
the Baltimore of my youth picka- 
ninny was not used invidiously, but 
rather affectionately. 


Brains | tion 


AN OLD SOUTHERN colonel of the traditional Dixie 
school was sitting in leisure on the porch of his plantation 
home, sipping the usual mint julep associated with colonels. 

His Negro gardener stopped working on the front lawn 
and was gazing intently at the colonel. 

.Finally the colonel called him and asked him: ‘What 
seems to be the matter, Johnson?”’ 

“Well, Colonel, I’ve been watching you relaxing while I 
been working and I just got to thinking that us folks with- 
out an education sure got to use our brains to make a living.” 


Lloyd Allen 
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{ It took just two bottles 
of beer to down the champ 


Condensed from Chicago Daily News 


By John P. Carmichael 


OE LOUIS doesn’t smoke. He 
never has. He doesn’t drink, 
but he did once. He drank 
two bootles of beer. 

Found ’em in Manager John Rox- 
borough’s icebox one night back in 
1934 when he first turned pro. The 
household had gone downtown and 
Joe was left alone to go to bed at 
9 o'clock sharp. 

He slipped down to the kitchen 
for a cold bite before retiring and 
found half a dozen bottles on the 
ice. Always Joe had thought he’d 
like to taste the stuff and here was 
a grand opportunity. He took two 
bottles and lugged ‘em up to his 
boudoir. 

Joe pried the top off one and was 
just about to take a nip when a 
thought assailed him. Suppose, af- 
ter he got a drink, he wasn’t able 
to get into bed. He had seen guys 
who drank beer trying to take a 
lamp post home with ‘em. So he 
set the beer down and stripped. 

“I figured if I was in bed, when 


JOHN P. CARMICHAEL is sports 
editor of the Chicago Daily News. 


I drank it, at least I'd be there,” he 
laughed, and when stretched upon 
the coverlets, he finally fastened 
upon one of the bottles and took a 
deep draught. 

“My eyelids began to wiggle,” he 
said. “I felt kinda funny, but I 
drank both bottles and then turned 
out the lights and lay there. 

“You know, I could hear the traf- 
fic going outside and it kept going 
farther and farther away and pretty 
soon I must have gone to sleep be- 
cause I couldn’t hear a thing any 
more. Roxborough came in the 
next morning and I still was asleep. 
He went downtown, did some busi- 
ness and came back and I was sleep- 
ing yet. Finally, about 5 o'clock that 
day I woke up. When I came down- 
stairs he just looked at me and said: 

“ ‘Man, I never saw anybody who 
can sleep like you can. If you went 
to bed at 9 o'clock, you've slept 
twenty hours.’ And he never does 
know yet what happened to me. 
But I don’t drink after that.” 

Joe admitted once he was afraid 
of lightning. The other day he con- 
fessed to another fear, a very com- 
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mon one, shared by thousands. He 
doesn’t like dentists. Shortly before 
the Jack Sharkey fight he was per- 
suaded to go and get four teeth 
fixed. He went for about three days 
and each time almost had to be 
blacksnaked to the parlor. 

“Can't pay me to go back for any 
more,” he declared. ‘‘No sir, no 
more for me. Let ’em fall out.” 

Ten years ago, in a Detroit hos- 
pital, he had his tonsils out. He 
was 13 then and a brother went 
with him. Both were going to have 
their tonsils out. They took the 
brother first. Finally they came for 
Joe and as they walked him through 
a pair of big swinging doors, he 
saw a cart come by and on it was his 
brother, returning from the opera- 
tion, still under the influence of 
ether. 

It was too much for Joe. He cut 
loose with a wild yell—‘I bet I 


woke everybody in the hospital up,” 
he laughed, “cause it was late at 
night’’—he broke from the interne’s 
side and started for the stairs. 

“Boy, I really ran,” he remem- 
bered. “I got clear to the ground 
floor and almost to the front door 
before they caught me. And they'd 
never got me neither if it hadn't 
been a doctor was coming in the 
door and he headed me off. So 
they dragged me back, and, boy, 
that ether was just like the beer | 
drank. I could hear people talking 
but they seemed to be going away 
from me. Then all of a sudden | 
didn’t remember anything. Like the 
beer.” 

Six years later he had to go 
through it all again because some of 
the tonsils turned up in his throat. 
Compared to lightning, dentists and 
ether, anybody Joe has met in the 
ring is a pushover. 


Charity Begins At 


THIS ONE originated in our kitchen—an exchange be- 
tween our colored cook and her small son. 

The kid had asked for a quarter to take to school. “A 
quarter’s a lot of money,” commented the mother. “What's 


it for?” 


“Teacher says it’s to help poor folks.” 

“Humph! What you think we are if we ain’t poor folks. 
You go tell that teacher I say to take you off the givin’ list 
and put you on the gettin’ list.”’ 


Clinton Campbell, Quote 


{| Discrimination is bad business, 
says Chamber of Commerce head 


No P. rofit P. rejudice 


By Eric Johnston 


ACE HATRED and group in- 
tolerance do not jibe with 


any of the formulas of free- 

dom so dear to the Ameri- 
can heart. To the extent they are 
allowed to flourish, they threaten to 
change the American Dream into 
another European nightmare. 

Let’s not underestimate the threat. 

I have been priveleged to travel 
widely in our country and I do not 
hesitate to offer my personal testi- 
mony that race and group tensions 
are increasing to an alarming de- 
gree. 

When there’s a riot in Detroit or 
Harlem, it’s more comfortable to 
shrug them off as local incidents. 
But the truth must be faced. 

Widespread though these expres- 
sions of group hatred are, it is a 
hopeful fact that they still afflict 
only a small minority of the Ameri- 
can population. That minority can 
be curbed and reeducated if con- 
scious and organized efforts are un- 
dertaken. 

At the very worst, that minority 


ERIC JOHNSTON is president of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


can be frightened into desisting. 
Not by legal or physical threats— 
you can’t legislate love of one’s 
neighbor. 

The obstreperous hate-mongers 
and their stupid or frivolous fellow- 
travelers can be made to under- 
stand that it simply isn’t smart to 
rock the American boat in which 
they, too, are passengers. 

If they achieve the calamity of 
race persecutions, they will drag our 
beloved America down to the bar- 
barian level of Nazi Germany and 
we will pay for it in death and suf- 
fering and national degeneration, 
precisely as the Germans are doing 
today. 

The thing that needs emphasiz- 
ing, day in and day out, is that the 
spread of intolerance is not pri- 
marily a threat to the intended vic- 
tims but to the whole country. Once 
the poison enters a nation’s blood- 
stream, the entire population is 
doomed. 

If the day ever comes in this 
country when tolerance gives way to 
internal enmities and persecutions 
and discriminations, it will be the 
end of American civilization. 
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Viewed from the narrowest van- 
tage point of the nation’s well-be- 
ing, quite aside from the human and 
moral considerations, the growth of 
doctrines of race and group hatreds 
represents a major economic threat. 

America has prospered because it 
has provided avenues of economic 
expression to all men who had the 
urge and the capacity to advance 
themselves. 

Wherever we erect barriers on the 
grounds of race or religion, or of 
occupational or professional status, 
we hamper the fullest expansions of 
our economic society. 

Intolerance is poor economy. 
Prejudice doesn’t pay. Discrimina- 
tion is destructive. 

Freedom of the individual is the 
most vital condition for creative life 
in economy as in every other depart- 
ment of human existence. 

Such freedom is impossible where 
men are restricted by reason of race 
or origin, on the one hand, or on 


the other, paralyzed by fear and 
hatreds of their neighbors. 

The withholding of jobs and 
business opportunities from some 
people does not make more jobs 
and business opportunities for oth- 
ers. Such a policy merely tends to 
drag down the whole economic 
level. 

Perpetuating poverty for some 
merely guarantees stagnation for all. 
True economic progress demands 
that the whole nation move forward 
at the same time. It demands that 
all artificial barriers erected by igno- 
rance and intolerance be removed. 

To put it,in the simplest terms, 
we are all in business together. In- 
tolerance is a species of boycott and 
any business or job boycott is a can- 
cer in the economic body of the na- 
tion. 

These are things that should be 
made manifest to the American peo- 
ple if we are to counteract pestifer- 
ous labors of race and group hate- 
mongers. 


Ww 


Strictly A Vo : Man 


THE DOOR to the County Tax Collector’s office swung 
open and a Negro farmer strode out, pocketing with obvious 
satisfaction a little slip of paper. 

“See you paid your poll tax, Ben,” drawled a loiterer on 
the steps. “You're gonna vote for somebody this year, are 


you?” 
“Not necessarily, 


was the rejoinder. “I don’t pay poll 


tax to vote for somebody, but to vote against some son-of- 
a-gun!”’ 


James Sledge, Coronet 


{| Negro and white are welcome 
at Murray’s Overall-Wearing Ranch 


, Dull, Ranch 


Condensed from People’s World 


By Eva Walt 


URRAY’S Overall-Wear- 
WW ing Dude Ranch is a sin- 
gular phenomenon in this 
country and a most de- 

lightful one. 

For more than eight years Mrs. 
Lela Murray has owned and oper- 
ated successfully this unique 
ranch. She is a Negro—tiny, hardly 
five feet tall; squarely built and 
gray-haired; wearing a plaid cotton 
blouse, jeans, and a huge cowboy 
hat. 

A trained nurse, Mrs. Murray is 
interested mainly in sick children 
whom she can nurse back to a full, 
normal life. Tuberculosis, asthma, 
sinus and arthritis cases—she does 
wonders for them. 

“Of course, the climate deserves 
a share of the credit,’’ she admits 
with a smile. “Our desert sun! Did 
you know that an ordinary glass dish 
left in the open for three or four 
months will turn purple from the 
violet rays?’ Proudly she demon- 
strates glass ink wells, sugar bowls 
and milk jars, which have indeed 
taken on the color of purple lilac. 

At dinner you observe Mrs. Mur- 
ray’s method with the children and 


you know that there isn’t a person 
in the world to whom you would 
rather entrust your own, if need be. 

“You can’t eat, Tony? That’s too 
bad. Well, you don’t have to,” she 
says it in her kind, friendly man- 
ner, “but then you can’t go horse- 
back riding either. I’m afraid you 
won't be strong enough.” 

Little Tony is surprised at the 
lack of opposition—if not disap- 
pointed, and you may be sure that 
he will clean his plate the follow- 
ing day and thereafter. 

Under Mrs. Murray's supervision, 
the children take part in sports, such 
as horseback riding, tennis, hiking, 
swimming, croquet, basketball, 
horseshoe-pitching, softball. They 
all have to do some work around 
the ranch, and after lunch they nap 
on a screened-in porch ; white beside 
Negro, 10 little cots in a row. 

Many kids who were thought 
hopeless have gone home strong and 
healthy and today are sending grate- 
ful letters to Mrs. Murray from 
army posts all over the world. 

But don’t think that the ranch is 
exclusively a place for sickly chil- 
dren. Far from it. It is an ideal 
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vacation place for healthy people, 
too, young or old, colored or white. 

The ranch is located a few miles 
from Victorville, in the heart of the 
Mojave desert, a three hours’ drive 
from Los Angeles. Grouped around 
the swimming pool and the tennis 
court are several white stucco cot- 
tages with gay red roofs. Further 
back you find the stables, cattle 
sheds, chicken and turkey coops. The 
place is spotless. 

The plain plastered rooms have 
showers, hot and cold running wa- 
ter, a heater, which is an important 
item in the cold desert nights, and 
beds with good mattresses and 


Maidenly Mischief 


plenty of wool blankets. 

A small bar, where beer, cokes, 
and sodas are served adjoins the 
dining room. The walls of the bar 
are covered from floor to ceiling 
with photos of Negro and white 
celebrities from all over the coun- 
try, as well as shots of boys from 
the nearby army camp, who have 
enjoyed Mrs. Murray's famous 
chicken dinners. 

An amusing odity of the dining 
room is the array of autographed 
clothes pins along the walls. Origi- 
nally used as napkin holders, they 
now make an effective, if curious, 
wall decoration. 


TWO NEGRO NURSEMAIDS were wheeling their in- 
fant charges in the park when one asked the other: “Are 
you going to the dance tomorrow night?” 


“T’m afraid not.” 


“What!” exclaimed the other. 

“And you so fond of dancing!”’ 

“T’d love to go,” explained the conscientious maid, ‘‘but 
to tell you the truth, I am afraid to leave the baby with its 


mother.” 


Cavalcade 


TWO NEGRO MAIDS were comparing notes at the 
end of a week of their new jobs. 

“T have a perfectly terrible time at my place,”’ one of them 
said. ‘‘All day it is, yes Ma’am; yes ma’am; yes ma’am.” 

“And me,” said the other. “With me it is all night, just, 
NO Sif; No sir; no sir.” 


The New Anectoda Americana 


{| Union of South Africa makes 
prejudice law of the land 


Condensed from 
American Sociological Review 


By James G. Leyburn 


HERE IS much evidence to 
én the contention that 
discrimination against the 
blacks in the Union of South 
Africa is more far-reaching, more 
cynical, than in any other self-gov- 
erning country in the modern world. 
The Negro in America is at least 
by law considered a citizen, whose 
rights are identical with those of 
any other citizen. The disparity be- 
tween theory and practice is re- 
garded by men of good will as a 


JAMES G. LEYBURN is associate 
professor of sociology at Yale, and act- 
ing chairman of the department. His 
book, The Haitian People, won the Anis- 
field Award in 1941 for the outstanding 
scholarly work on racial relations of that 
year. He has recently returned from 
South Africa, where he was a principal 
mission officer for Lend-Lease. 


blot upon America’s honor, so that 
constant pressure is exerted to abol- 
ish discrimination. 

That goal is far from being 
achieved, but candor compels the 
admission that the status of the 
Negro has, for its present limita- 
tions, enormously improved in the 
past quarter-century. 

In South Africa, on the other 
hand, the Native (as he is called) 
is not a citizen. There is no state- 
ment in any official document that 
he is the equal of the white man, 
nor any pretense that he has equal 
rights with whites. 

He and his fellows constitute a 
group apart, with special legislation 
to govern every aspect of their life. 
With minor exceptions, the Native 
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may not vote, own land, bear arms 
in defense of his country, enter an 
occupation of his choice, live where 
he pleases, nor leave the Union. 

Discrimination against him is one 
of the cardinal principles of South 
African politics and economics. No 
one of the Four Freedoms, except 
freedom of religion, has the slight- 
est application to him. 

Of South Africa’s 10,730,000 
people, 7,377,000 are referred to as 
Natives or Bantus, 845,000 as 
Coloureds, 278,000 as Asiatics, and 
the 2,230,000 whites as Europeans. 
These figures are estimates for 1941. 

The Natives comprise all people 
of African descent whose ancestors 
originally spoke one of the Bantu 
languages. The term is used to re- 


fer not only to those millions who - 


still lead a tribal life but also to 
the other millions of urban dwellers 
or farm workers who are either com- 
pletely divorced from their tribes 
or return to them only occasionally. 

The Coloureds are the descend- 
ants of mixed unions between early 
Boer Dutch farmers and Hottentot 
(non-Bantu) women in the Cape 
Province or, later, between English 
settlers and Native women. 

The Asiatics are mostly Indians 
of the second generation whose par- 
ents were brought into Natal to 
work on sugar plantations, although 
there are likewise many Malays and 
Chinese. 

European refers to any white, 
whether an Afrikaans-speaking citi- 
zen whose ancestors have lived in 
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South Africa for almost three cen- 
turies, an Englishman whose family 
came out three generations ago, or 
a recent white arrival from Europe 
or America. 

There is by legislative sanction 
under various acts of the Union 
Parliament, a ‘‘color bar” which dis- 
criminates against the Native in all 
matters of importance: marriage, 
residence, occupation, taxation, 
wages freedom of movement, prop- 
erty ownership, and the vote. 

Within the Union proper are 
some seven and a quarter million 
Natives. Of these, about 45 per 
cent live in Reserves, or Native 
Areas, specially set aside for them 
and capable of supporting some 
measure of the former tribal life, 
free from close contact with white 
civilization. 

About 31 per cent are employed 
as workers on farms owned by Euro- 
peans. 

More than 500,000 live in com- 
pounds belonging to the gold and 
diamond mines or to industrial con- 
cerns. A total of 750,000 live in 
locations (segregated districts in the 
suburbs of cities) and_ servants’ 
quarters in the rear of European 
homes. 

The Reserves comprise only about 
7, per cent of the total area of the 
country. This means that two-thirds 
of the population of the Union 
would have to crowd into one-four- 
teenth of the land if all Natives 
chose to live under tribal conditions. 

As it is, the Reserves are so over- 
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crowded that malnutrition and dis- 
ease are the common lot. Pressure 
of population drives many people to 
the cities. 

The chief reason for cityward mi- 
gration is taxation. South African 
economy, particularly its rich gold 
mines, depends for prosperity upon 
cheap labor. 

In order to secure an adequate 
supply, the Union Parliament in 
1925 enacted a poll tax of £1 a 
year upon every male Native over 
eighteen, and a hut tax of 10 shil- 
lings upon every family in the Re- 
serves. 

Such sums being far greater than 
can normally be earned upon Re- 
serve land, many thousands of men 
must leave home in order to earn 
money for the taxes. Some return 
home as soon as possible thereafter, 
but many live away for years; in- 
creasing numbers are becoming per- 
manent city dwellers. 

The white South Africans candid- 
ly admit that its chief purpose is to 
force the Native to work for the 
white man. It is true that practical- 
ly all the educational, health, and 
public services the Native enjoys are 
paid for out of the tax, but it is 
equally true that a large amount of 
it primarily benefits the white man. 

Upon arrival in the city, the Na- 
tive is not free to come and go as 
he pleases, except in Cape Province. 
In the other three Provinces he must 
immediately secure a temporary pass, 
valid for one month, during which 
time he may look for work. It at 
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the end of that period, he has not 
found a job he must leave the city. 

Natives who have been recruited 
and those who secure wosk are 
given permanent passes. A police- 
man may demand to see a pass at 
any time. 

A few “advanced Natives” (not 
more than 14,00) are exempt from 
carrying passes, but in general any 
Native appearing outside a location 
or compound between 10 p. m. and 
4 a. m. is likely to be challenged. 
There are at least 50,000 convic- 
tions annually for Pass Law of- 
fenses. 

The pass requirement is one of 
the major complaints of the Native, 
for it stigmatizes him as inferior to 
every other element of the popula- 
tion and assumes him to be danger- 
ous. The methods of enforcement 
are often outrageous. 

On the outskirts of every city is 
a series of locations, whose condi- 
tions run the gamut from indif- 
ferent to appalling. There is no sin- 
gle model location in the Union. 

The houses are mere shells. The 
floors are often bare earth. 

There is practically none of the 
ordinary “essential” services in ur- 
ban locations—plumbing, sewerage, 
electricity, street paving, for exam- 
ple. One tap of running water for 
four blocks of huts is considered 
generous. 

In many locations, because of 
scarcity of houses and high rentals 
caused by using skilled and high- 
priced European labor in construc- 
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tion, two, three, and even four fam- 
ilies must share one room. 

It is a part of the basic tradition, 
as well as of South African law, 
that similar treatment shall not be 
accorded white and Native labor. 
The disparity between the wages 
of the two groups is great. 

The strong trade unions of the 
whites have succeeded in forcing 
through legislation which reserves 
skilled occupations for Europeans. 

Moreover, the whites firmly be- 
lieve that a Native is addicted to a 
low standard of living and that if 
he got higher wages he would only 
waste the money in gewgaws. 

Finally, although Natives may 
organize, they are forbidden by law 
to strike. 

The average daily money wage 
in 1940 for Natives in the gold 
mines was between 44 and 50 cents, 
in the Transvaal coal mines 42 cents, 
in the Natal coal mines 38 cents, 
and in the Cape diamond mines 64 
cents—all exclusive of housing and 
food and ‘‘compound services.” 

Wages of Europeans in these 
same occupations, though without 
maintenance, are generally between 
six and ten times as high as those 
just cited. 

A Government Commission in 
1932 reported that for house serv- 
ants ‘‘a common wage in Johannes- 
burg at present is £3.10s. a month,” 
or about $14. 

Since 1932, of course, wages and 
prices both have risen. In 1944 a 
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good average wage in Johannesbur, 
for house servants is £4.10s. [$22] 
a month, with living quarters and 
food frequently in addition. 

The general consensus of respon- 
sible witnesses throughout the Un- 
ion is that the Natives are a law- 
abiding people. Under their tribal 
system discipline was well main- 
tained, and the habits so instilled 
into them persist today in the ma- 
jority of Natives. 

Law enforcement in Native sec- 
tions of most cities is in the hands 
of white policemen who, because of 
their attitude toward the Natives, 
and because promotion is often 
based upon the number of arrests 
made, have come to be regarded 
with enmity and dread. 

Roving police vans frequently pa- 
trol the locations on Saturday nights 
and round up hundreds of men who 
cannot produce their passes. 

In recent years Native policemen 
have been added to the force; evi- 
dence seems to indicate that the atti- 
tude toward these is much the same 
as toward the white policemen. 
Manhandling of Native prisoners is 
common. 

Glaring examples of injustice 
often appear in the newspapers as 
reflections of the prevailing attitude 
among the whites. On November 
1, 1943, two Europeans who had 
flogged a Native to death were 
given sentences of 21 and 18 
months at hard labor, while a Na- 
tive who had attacked a white man 
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with a knife, but not killed him, 
was sentenced to death. 

On November 24, 1943, a Na- 
tive soldier was condemned to death 
for rape of a European girl, while 
a white man convicted for the sec- 
ond time of rape of a Native wom- 
an was given three years. 

Like all the other social benefits 
the Native receives, his education is 
paid for almost wholly out of the 
poll tax levied on him, for it is a 
cardinal principle of South African 
finance that “the Native must pay 
his own way.” 

When certain liberal whites have 
proposed the abolition of the poll 
tax as unfair and regressive, most 
Native spokesmen have opposed 
such a move, lest their few schools 
be taken away from them. 

Despite the numerical preponder- 
ance of Natives over whites in the 
Union (7.3 million to 2.2 million), 
government expenditure on educa- 
tion for Natives in 1940 was only 
£904,978, as against £7,273,275 for 
Europeans. 

The white child in South Africa 
grows up in an atmosphere of preju- 
dice and contempt which only a rare 
individual can withstand. 

The mere fact that there are three 
Natives for every white in the 
Union, and that to the North in the 
continent are 150,000,000 more 
blacks, would in itself be enough 
to instill fear into the race con- 
scious white man, 

South Africa knows intimately the 
entire collection of racialist myths— 


kinship of the blacks with the apes, 
the lower mental capacity of the Na- 
tive, his incapability of progress, 
God’s curse on the descendants of 
Ham. 

It is hardly just, although it is 
common, to say that certain elements 
of the white population are more 
prejudiced than others. 

There lingers the gruesome myth 
of Boers tying their Native servants 
to cartwheels and flogging them 
mercilessly with sjamboks. Such 
deeds no doubt occur, although the 
evidence indicates that they are no 
more frequent than in America. 
Sadists exist among most peoples. 

Actually the farmer's personal re- 
lationship with his workers is likely 
to be one of gruff, patronizing kind- 
liness, uncomplicated by any doubt 
of the Native’s inferiority. Since the 
gold mines present an alternative 
to farm work, Natives can, and do, 
boycott farmers who mistreat them 
or deal unfairly with them. 

As usual, poor whites are more 
inclined than others to crude exhi- 
bitions of prejudice, but one may 
question whether this is any more 
galling than the daily and hourly 
evidences, by peremptory orders, 
tone of voice, and language used, 
of the general disdain felt by the 
upper-class whites. 

European trade unions hive done 
as much as any other single group 
to make prejudice felt where it hurts 
in the means of subsistence. 

There are a few organizations 
(such as the Institute of Race Rela- 
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tions) and individuals (for exam- 
ple, university professors of anthro- 
pology, and Members of Parliament 
for the Natives) who work with 
unflagging zeal for fair play and 
better living conditions. 

More hopeful probably than any 
of these in the long run, is the grow- 
ing group of young South African 
business men, both English and 
Afrikaner, who are coming to realize 
that the Union needs markets, and 
that it would be more beneficial to 
utilize the potential and permanent 
markets of Natives (if they had the 
purchasing power) than to try to 
wrest world markets from the al- 
ready great industrial powers. 

These men admit that they still 
feel a prejudice against color, but 
they are aware that their feeling is 
prejudice. Such recognition is a nec- 
essary first step to its elimination. 

Prejudice is no simple, one-sided 
affair. 

The Coloureds, because they have 
more rights and privileges, look 


Bigshot 


down upon the Native and will 
make no common cause with him. 

The Asiatics, some of whom are 
wealthy, are fighting their own bat- 
tle for fair treatment; they exhibit 
no interest whatever in the Native 
except in so far as he makes more 
complicated their struggle for jus- 
tice. 

The educated Natives, even 
though they may not climb far up 
the social ladder, very often refuse 
to have anything to do with other 
Natives. 

The great mass of Natives are of 
every variety, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, keen and stupid, active and 
phlegmatic, handsome and ugly; 
and in these qualities they are no 
different from any other people in 
the world. 

In the main, one sees the same 
kindly good humor, patience, even 
gaiety in the face of prejudice and 
discrimination which American Ne- 
gros have so long shown. 


WHEN MUSSOLINI started his war against Ethiopia, a 
“frontier incident at Ualual’’ was given as the pretext. Later 
the world became aware that this “frontier” place was deep 
inside Ethiopian territory. 
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Condensed from New York Post 


By Naomi Jolles 


a plain, unassuming girl out alone on the floor and doing her 
who plays a solid boogie stuff solo. 
woogie. The trade knows During her previous career, which 
her as a ‘“‘musician’s musician.” began when she was 16, she had 
She eschews all tricks of eye roll- always had the orchestra around her. 
ing, shoulder heaving and the kind Its bulk was comforting. She was 
of frills that dazzle a lay audience fearful also that the night club au- 
not sure of what it’s all about. dience wouldn't be sufficiently daz- 
When she’s performing, the piano led. They like intricacy and when 
has the spotlight. Mary Lou plays it all sounds so easy. 
Barney Josephson, owner of New When she first started, she used 
York's Cafe Society, first tried to get to play with her elbows and her 
her seven years ago. She turned him toes. Ripley ran an item about her 
down politely. She'd been playing at this time as the girl who used to 
with Andy Kirk’s band for years play a piano with a sheet over the 
and she has the kind of loyalty that keys. As she got older she dis- 
sticks. pensed with all this fol de rol be- 
The offer stayed open, however. cause it made her feel silly. Musi- 
When she left Kirk after a dispute cally, she is impeccable. 
over royalties on some 50 songs she She is one of the few women in 
had written, she went to Josephson. the business that men musicians 
For the first two months at Cafe _ really like to play with. 
Society she was late almost every In an orchestra, the piano must 
night for her turn on the program _ have a very definite beat. The av- 


V1] ARY LOU WILLIAMS is _ because she was so afraid of going 
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erage woman doesn’t have sufficient 
strength and achieves a comparative- 
ly timid touch. With Mary Lou, 
the men not only feel at ease, but in 
many cases go out of their way to 
ask for her broadcastings and re- 
cordings. 

For six months last year, during 
a break in her engagement at Cafe 
Society, she held down the piano 
with Duke Ellington’s orchestra. 
Duke uses her arrangement of Blue 
Skies to open a good many of his 
shows. Sometimes he had her re- 
hearse the orchestra. 

She is amazingly versatile. She 
has written more than 100 songs, in- 
cluding Cloudy, Ghost of Love, 
Froggy Bottom and Roll ’Em. 
“Roll ’Em” she explains is not a 
dice game but a boogie bass you 
play in Kansas City.’ She does all 
her own arrangements and has done 
some for Benny Goodman and Tom- 
my Dorsey. 

When seized with the creative 
urge, she'll work from the time she 
finishes her last show until 9 or 10 
o'clock the next morning. Then 
she'll sleep all day. 

Vera Young, the girl with whom 
she lives in a three-room apartment 
in Harlem says: “Sometimes, people 
who don’t know her will think she’s 
crazy. They'll be riding along in a 
taxi talking away and suddenly look 
at Mary Lou. She'll have her fin- 


gers in her ears and be tapping with 
her foot on the floor. It just means 
she’s got a new melody in her 
head.” 


March 


She was born Mary Lou Winn in 
Pittsburgh in 1910. When she was 
16, she married Saxophonist John 
Williams, now with Earl Hines’ 
band. They were divorced. Two 
years ago she married Harold Ba- 
ker, who was first trumpeter with 
Ellington until he went in the army 
a few months ago. She is separated 
from him, too, however. 

“I can’t keep husbands or sweet- 
hearts,” she confesses with slight 
embarrassment. “I forget about 
them. I forget about friends, too. I 
guess the only thing I really love 
is music.” 

She is next to the oldest of 13 
children. Her mother did general 
housework. They had a small organ 
in the house. Mary Lou began to 
pick over the keys herself when she 
was three. 

She learned to play the piano on 
neighbors’ pianos. The neighbors 
would pay 50 cents to listen to her. 
Sometimes she picked up as much 
as $13 a week this way. 

In high school she was an hon- 
orary student and graduated when 
she was 15. Her teachers some- 
times sent her to symphony concerts. 
The next day she would astound 
them by playing by ear almost every- 
thing she had heard. 

Despite the hardships of her early 
years, today she never accepts an en- 
gagement merely because of the sal- 
ary to be paid. If she thinks she 
will be happy, O.K. If not, the 
offer can be twice what she’s get- 
ting and she'll turn it down. 
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She spends large sums on clothes. 
“T'll see something and I'll buy it. 
I can’t explain why,” she says. 

Like most Negro musicians, she 
runs the usual gauntlet of prejudice. 
Taxis won't stop for her. On the 
road, some hotels won’t give her a 
room. Restaurants occasionally ob- 
ject to serving her. 

It disturbs her that some of the 
best musicians on 52nd Street had to 
go into jazz because the symphony 
orchestra wouldn’t have them. It 
hurts her to see Negro parents spend 
the money to send their children to 
college, only to find it is the last 
stop on a dead end street. 


“But you can’t win with a chip 
on your shoulder,” she says. ‘You 
have to use your head.” 

Benny Goodman’s mixed orches- 
tra, she feels, is one of the greatest 
boons the Negro musician ever had. 
“Every year they are being accepted 
in more places. Five years ago, for 
instance, most hotels wouldn’t have 
a Negro play in them.” 

Mary Lou Williams likes all mu- 
sicians. She likes to be with them, 
talk with them, jam with them. 

“The bad ones, the good ones, 
the long whiskered ones,” she says. 
“They're all good, even when they 
don’t play well.” 


When P. eace Camus, War Begins 


TWO NEGROES met in the South, one saying, “Sam, 
I believe the war is almost over, because just you notice, the 
white folks are beginning to talk back to us.” 
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THE NEGRO MINISTER'S wife 
died rather suddenly and such was 
his grief that he felt he could not 
go on with his sacred duties for 
the rest of the week. Perhaps it 
was his grief too, which was re- 
sponsible for the following mes- 
sage which he wired his bishop: 

“Regret to inform you my wife 
has just died. Please send substi- 
tute for the weekend.” 

The New Anecdota Americana 


A NEGRO MINISTER in Cali- 
fornia was calling a fellow gentle- 
man of the cloth in California. “Is 
this a station-to-station call?” asked 
the operator. 

“No,” was the reply. ‘Parson to 


parson.” Ralph Carter 


DURING THE SUNDAY morn- 
ing services, the Negro minister 
noticed that Brother Smith was 
missing. After his sermon was over, 
he paid a visit to the Smith home 
and little Johnnie came to the door. 
“Pa ain’t home,” he announced. 
“He went to the pool room.” 

The preacher glowered and 
Johnnie added: 

“Oh, he ain’t going to play pool, 
not on Sunday. He just went over 
for a couple of drinks and a little 
poker.” 

Susan Alfred 
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IN A DEBATING club of col- 
ored intelligentsia the question was 
raised which of the arts pays best. 
A preacher being asked for his opin- 
ion asserted: ‘There are men who 
can write a whole page and get ten 
dollars a page, there are men who 
can fill a sheet of music and get 
twenty-five dollars a page, but when 
I get through preaching it takes four 
men to bring the money to the al- 
tar.” 

G. W. Blech, Judy's 


THE NEGRO PREACHER fin- 
ished his sermon and then an- 
nounced: “All those who wish to 
give money to help pay off the mort- 
gage, please stand up. Meanwhile 
the organ will play appropriate mu- 
sic.” 
Asked the organist: “What mu- 
sic is appropriate?” 

The reply: “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

Jeffrey Jackson 


A LITTLE NEGRO BOY was 
going to Sunday school for the first 
time and his mother gave him a 
nickel for the collection. He re- 
turned with the money. 

“I didn’t need it,” he explained. 
“The minister met me at the door 
and let me in free.” 

Frank Johnson 


YES, 


HERE segregation has no 

W chance of being abolished 

and insistence upon aboli- 

tion only compromises 

chance of other advancements, it 

seems to me that Negro leadership 
should consider accepting it. 

Mark Ethridge, famous Southern 
liberal and friend of the Negro, has 
testified that “there is no power in 
the world—not even all the mech- 
anized armies of the earth, Allied 
and Axis—which could now force 
the Southern white people to the 
abandonment of the principle of so- 
cial segregation.” 

Virginia Dabney, another South- 
ern friend, after unsuccessfully at- 
tempting to have Jim Crow abol- 
ished on street cars and buses in his 


JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES is consid- 
ered one of the outstanding white lib- 
etals of the South. He is editor of the 
leading Dixie newspaper, the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


Should Negroes 
Accept 
Segregation 


By John Temple Graves 


city of Richmond, is quoted as say- 
ing that ninety-eight per cent of the 
white people of America are for 
segregation. 

Right or wrong, segregation is 
not going to be abolished in the 
South, nor, apparently, in many 
other parts of the country where it 
exists informally but definitely. 

Meanwhile, insistence on aboli- 
tion is robbing the Negro of other 
advancements for which he cares 
more and which he needs more. 

Opposition to a permanent Fair 
Employment Practices Committee, 
for example, is due almost solely to 
a belief that this committee seeks to 
do away with segregation. If it 
were not for that, I know that a 
great many Southern white leaders 
would be very sincerely in favor of 
efforts to see the Negro more fairly 
treated in employment practice and 
economic opportunity in general. 

And Negro leaders who are per- 
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suaded that the poll tax limits Ne- 
gro voting may recall that a sure 
prospect of poll tax reform in Ala- 
bama was destroyed in 1938 when 
the Southern Conference for Hu- 
man Welfare, meeting in Birming- 
ham, agitated against segregation 
among its delegates, although a 
Birmingham city ordinance required 
it. 

In 1943 the immense advance- 
ment that could have come to the 
Negro through passage of the fed- 
eral bill in aid of education was lost 
when Senator Langer, of North Da- 
kota, introduced an amendment 
which raised the segregation issue 
and caused Southern Senators to 
turn against the bill. 

In the last-named instance the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People joined 
the Southern Senators in opposing 
the Langer’s amendment. This, to 
me, was a significant recognition of 
the strategy suggested here. It was 
a recognition of the fact that segre- 
gation wasn’t going to be abolished 
and that, by accepting it, the Negro 
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could gain other things of more im- 
portance. 

To my knowledge there are mil- 
lions of white people in the South 
who would enlist themselves radi- 
cally more than they do now in aid 
of the Southern Negro and his ad- 
vancement if they were assured that 
this were not leading to an end of 
segregation. While insisting that 
the line be drawn, they are in full 
agreement with the Southern Negro 
editor who said the line should be 
a vertical one, with the good things 
of life on both sides, rather than a 
horizontal one with the white peo- 
ple always on top and the colored 
on the bottom. 

Let Southern white people be as- 
sured against a federal interfering 
to which they are inflexibly opposed 
and an abolition of segregation they 
are determined shall not take place, 


and I believe we would see state . 


fair employment practices commit- 
tees in the South, or state commis- 
sions of even wider scope in protec- 
tion of the Negro’s economic op- 
portunity and civil rights. 


By Roscoe Dungee 


EGREGATION is focal in 
idea that one human being 
is better than another. It is 


un-Christian, anti-social for- 
mula by which dominant groups de- 


stroy self-respect and the urge to 
strive among weaker peoples. 

The early day Romans, during the 
age of Constantine, segregated Jews 
in ghettos, where Hebrew women 


to 
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were forced to wear veils, and the 
men yellow hats. Jews in Rome 
during that period were allowed to 
sell nothing but rags. 

In later years, when the English 
conquered the Irish, the clans of St. 
Patrick were segregated in four 
counties designated as the Pale, and 
in order that Irish degredation may 
be known in the 16th century, it is 
pointed out that the penalty of death 
was visited upon both English and 
Irish through the enactment of the 
“State of Kilkenny,” if they inter- 
married. 

Unquestionably, segregation has 
at the core an economic background. 
It is the technique and method by 
which human snobbery and racial 
chauvanism, legally designates some 
one in every age as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. It is “inter” 
as well as intra-racial. The “un- 
touchables” of India are proof that 
through a caste system, we justify 
intra-racial inferior and superior 
stratums. 

Upper class whites, today, subtly 
segregate “poor white trash” right 
here in America, through the enact- 
ment of zoning ordinances, which 
require a certain type home to be 
erected in a given area. 

I have always objected to segre- 
gation in any form realizing that it 
is undemocratic, anti-social and in- 
tended to destroy self-respect and 


ROSCOE DUNGEE is president of 
the National Negro Business League and 
publisher of the Oklahoma Black Dis- 
patch. 


spiritual and emotional urge within 
its victims. Across a period of thirty 
years, I have never voluntarily at- 
tended a show, ball game, or any 
type of recreational program, where 
Jim Crow is practiced. I submit to 
segregation only when business and 
legal matters force my presence into 
such environment. I have never been 
able to understand so-called Negro 
leaders, who find pleasure in “buz- 
zard roosts,” and in other instances 
suggest it is expedient to accept seg- 
regation as a road towards inter- 
racial brotherhood. 

Segregation is the very antithesis 
of integration, which is the spiritual 
and constitutional pattern of Ameri- 
can life. We take the position that 
segregation is discrimination. That 
is why, some time ago, we consid- 
ered it unseemly when certain Negro 
leaders rationalized upon the idea 
that attempts should be made to ex- 
tract or eliminate discrimination 
from segregation. We will of course 
be able to perform this miracle in 
the day when rabbits conquer the 
principles of birth control. 

When a unit of humanity is set 
apart from others, a difference has 
been made between two groups, 
which constitutes discrimination, 
and when one adds to this separa- 
tion, the fact that such segregation 
is practiced because of belief that 
one human is better than another, 
the inequalities in separate coaches 
and waiting rooms is easily under- 
stood. 

I have ridden hundreds of miles 
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in the Southern section of the United 
States without opportunity to defe- 
cate, relieve the bladder, to eat, or 
to sleep. Is there anything demo- 
cratic or brotherly about such inhu- 
man social sanctions in a region sup- 
posed to be dominated by demo- 
cratic principles ? 

There is nothing more vicious or 
demoralizing in American life than 
segregation. It develops an inferior- 
ity complex in Negro youth, and the 
exact opposite in white youth. Frus- 
tration and resignation grips the 
average Negro boy and girl in plas- 
tic years. The mischief is done when 
black boys and girls discover that in 
the very citadel of the law, a dif- 
ference is made as between black 
and white. 

Unfortunately, many leading Ne- 
groes do not seem to realize that 
when once a group is segregated, po- 
litical, economic and _ intellectual 
ruin is possible. Disfranchisement, 
separate schools, residential zoning 
ordinances are all hand-maidens of 
segregation. It denies black Ameri- 
cans the right to have influence upon 
government, and maintain their so- 
cial-economic structure on parity 
with other citizens. The whole pur- 
pose of enforced human duality is 
debasement of the underdog. 

I am opposed to segregation as a 
principle in government because I 
do not feel society has any right to 
tell me who I may marry. Segrega- 
tion, as expressed in anti-marriage 
statues has made it possible for 
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white men to approach black wom- 
en, here in America, without being 
responsible to give black women 
their names, or under certain condi- 
tions, give black women’s children 
their name. If America is a democ- 
racy, every man, when he approaches 
a woman, of whatever color, should 
sustain identical responsibility for 
his acts. We never will have a de- 
cent and moral America until gov- 
ernment is a shield rather than a 
hindrance to normal human rela- 
tionships. 

American Negroes who envision 
a wholesome future within the pre- 
cincts of segregation, have only to 
turn to South Africa where segrega- 
tion is brutally florescent. In South 
Africa, the native Bantu walks in 
the street with cattle. Race preju- 
dice is an insatiable monster. It 
can sustain itself only in the king- 
dom of selfishness and terrorism. 
It is with the mob democracy is dis- 
torted and warped in order to en- 
force practices of segregation. To 
justify hogishness and self indul- 
gence, segregationists preach infeti- 
ority of its «victims, and vindicate 
guardianship over the depossessed 
by claiming to maintain racial purity. 

Millions of dark people the world 
over are today crying for freedom, 
and the challenge standing out be- 
fore American Negro leadership is 
to have the moral courage, under- 
standing and vision to meet the 
challenges of the hour. 

Russia has made it a crime to 
segregate and discriminate. If so 
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ciety can successfully ban race hate, 
and class prejudice, in one section 
of the earth, it can, in another. 

Civilization needs new definitions 
for freedom and democracy, and 
those definitions should come from 
men and women with moral cour- 
age. This is the hour when hu- 
manity should look at truth naked 
and bare. 

After all, Jim Crow and segrega- 
tion are in actuality the real tests 
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of democracy. Americans should 
understand and know that democ- 
racy is a sham postulating that unity 
is separation. Strong, virile, courage- 
ous leadership among the dark races 
everywhere is today as harsh as truth 
and as uncompromising as justice in 
interpretation of higher and more 
ideal morality. We choose to take 
our stand with them rather than 
with those dominated by the puerile 
expediency of the moment. 


By Ira De A. Reid 


segregation in the United 

States have sown for the 

American people a field of 
tares in which a constructive social 
democracy cannot grow. 

We have continued and accepted 
discriminatory practices of segrega- 
tion, developed in times different 
from these, for reasons which are no 
longer valid, as if they were the ir- 
revocable and ineradicable mandates 
of an unjust and tyrannical Jahveh. 
The time has come when people 
who are unwilling victims of these 
laws and the conditions they create 
and perpetuate must speak out 
against them, and honestly work for 
their elimination. 

Negroes should never accept se- 

IRA DE A. REID is editor of the At- 


lanta University quarterly, Phylon, and 
sociology professor at the university. 


years of legal 


gregation; they should be eternally 
alert to devising techniques and 
strategies for getting rid of it. 

I am against the segregation of 
and discriminations against peoples 
on account of their race, creed or 
color in every form and under every 
condition. I believe it is my duty 
as a person, a citizen, and a Negro 
to work in every way possible for 
the elimination of any and all such 
discriminations which pollute the 
thinking, defile the beliefs and per- 
vert the personalities of all they 
touch, regardless of race. 

I believe that honest men and 
women who profess hopes for a 
truly democratic society must work 
to remove and to prevent the ex- 
tension of all such barriers of segre- 
gation and discrimination. I have 
yet to see a legally racially segre- 
gated institution that was not dis- 
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criminatory. I have yet to see the 
barriers of segregation and discrimi- 
nation broken down by whining and 
name-calling. 

For many years Negro leaders 
have said that the important thing 
is to keep one’s spirit from becom- 
ing Jim Crowed when subjected to 
conditions of segregation and dis- 
crimination. They said Negroes must 
keep their bloody heads unbowed. 
That philosophy has worked per- 
haps for a few thousand Negroes 
who have been able to enjoy the 
middle-class comforts that money 
can buy on planes and trains and 
in the market place, but the masses 
of Negroes have borne the brunt of 
segregation’s burden. Their heads 
have been made both bloody and 
bowed. 

This sort of resigned acceptance 
of the fact of segregation coupled 
to an inner withdrawal from reality 
has permitted segregation to become 
almost as firmly entrenched in our 
way of living as is the Christian re- 
ligion. One outstanding Southerner 
cites Walter White as the source of 
a statement that fully ninety per 
cent of the non-colored Americans 
believe in segregation. 

Segregation regulates the whole 
pattern of community living in the 
South and has been seeping into the 
community practices of the rest of 
the nation. Because of segtegation 
millions of white and Negro chil- 
dren have never attended a good 
public school. 

Millions of whites and Negroes 
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believe that it is natural, normal, 
even right, to segregate people on 
the basis of color. Their specious 
reasoning enables them to bolster 
a belief that Negroes belong in Jim 
Crow coaches, in dank and dirty 
waiting rooms, in baggage cars, in 
segregated sections of stores, behind 
green curtains on diners, in the base- 
ments of hospitals, and in the slums 
of cities. It enables them to believe 
that Negroes should not vote in pri- 
maries nor have equal education 
facilities, equal justice, or, to sum 
it all—freedom from exploitation. 
This is what segregation means. If 
it were merely a matter of separa- 
tion the question would be far dif- 
ferent. 

The world has had approximate- 
ly 2,000 years of experience in living 
separately, and not with any too 
great success. But segregation sets 
apart with a brand, isolates, and en- 
genders exploitation. Through apa- 
thy, fear, lack of direction and the 
pressure of power the Negro has 
been forced to accept the role of an 
inferior people as if he admitted 
being one of them. 

Some people rationalize the situa- 
tion, saying it will be changed in 
time. How? By whom? Only the 
simple believe that segregation and 
discrimination can be eliminated 
without great effort. Only the naive 
believe that they must go on forever. 

If Negroes should not accept seg- 
regation, what steps should they take 
to get rid of it? Political action 
alone will not do it, though they 
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need the active power of a function- 
ing citizenship in the process. Eco- 
nomic power alone will not do it, 
though Negroes can make great 
gains through the wise use of their 
purchasing power in enterprises 
which do not arbitrarily segregate 
or discriminate. Religious enthusi- 
asm and zeal alone will not do it, 
though they need a dynamic leader- 
ship from organized religion. This 
means that the church must con- 
tribute works as well as faith to this 
cause. 

In addition to all these there is 
need for an intelligent, democratic 
program of action that will give 
Negroes faith in themselves, pride 
in their achievements, the moral 
strength to respect themselves as 
normal human beings, and the in- 
telligence necessary for constructive 
social action. 

How much can be done now to- 
ward eliminating segregation and 
discrimination? At least three steps 
can be taken immediately. Negroes 
and their friends-in-democracy can: 

1. Devote every effort to obtain 
equal facilities under any and all 


100 | Against | 
THERE ARE more than 100 interracial committees now 


conditions where the laws say such 
facilities must be “separate but 
equal,” as well as in areas where 
there is no organic abridgement of 
citizenship rights. 

2. Refrain from visiting, sup- 
porting or otherwise patronizing any 
movement, enterprise, convenience 
or facility which arbitrarily segre- 
gates them or discriminates against 
them. 

3. Refuse to accept, support or 
patronize any second-class substi- 
tutes for first-class conveniences de- 
nied them because they are Negroes. 

The broad fight against the laws 
of segregation will continue for 
some time but until Negroes are 
willing to work for what they be- 
lieve, to make the basic sacrifices es- 
sential to promoting real democracy 
in the United States, there is little 
need for their talking about free- 
doms and liberties and equalities. 

Negroes must do some things for 
themselves, with their own power, 
and without fear. After all, they 


have nothing to lose but segregation 
and discrimination. 


attempting to prevent conflict and develop a better mutual 
understanding between the whites and the Negroes of the 


United States. 


Freling Foster, Colliers 
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Negroes Accept Segregation 


By Wallace Lee 
Director, Negro Digest Poll 


SHARP clash of opinions 
e is found among Negroes 

on the controversial prob- 

lem of whether they 
should accept segregation in the 
South, the Necro Dicest Poll for 
March discloses. 

Although most Northern Negroes 
feel that Jim Crow laws in Dixie 
should be challenged and disobeyed, 
the 75 per cent of the nation’s Ne- 
gro population which lives in the 
South feels that segregation should 
be accepted and racial gains made 
on other fronts. 

Replying to the question, “Should 
Negroes Accept Segregation in the 
South?” the answers were: 


Unde- 

Yes No cided 

North 13% 72% 15% 
West 16% 70% 14% 
South 68% 9% 23% 


The replies reflected the increas- 
ing clash among the Negro popu- 
lation on strategy and tactics in the 
fight for racial equality. 

Typical answers by Northern Ne- 
groes showed that most colored peo- 
ple north of the Mason and Dixon 
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Line feel that segregation is synony- 
mous with discrimination and that 
it is impossible to have separate but 
equal facilities under the present 
racial pattern in the South. 

Pointed to as a typical example 
is the Dixie school system. Under 
the Jim Crow setup, the schools are 
separate but far from equal with 
Negro facilities being far below the 
standards of white schools because 
of low legislative appropriations for 
colored students. 

Southern Negroes on the other 
hand expressed a fear that to disturb 
the Jim Crow system of segregation 
at the present time would cause 
widespread violence and rioting. 
Many said that advances made by 
Negroes during the war period” 
showed that gains were possible in 
the fight for racial equality without 
disturbing the segregation pattern. 

Some Southerners declared that 
widespread civil disobedience as 
sometimes advocated by A. Philip 
Randolph of the March On Wash- 
ington would incite a wave of terror 
and bloodshed by Ku Klux Klan 
elements now increasingly active. 


{| King Henri Christophe’s Citadel 
in Haiti is monument to black monarch 


Eighth Wander Of The Work 


Condensed from Baltimore Afro-American 


WENTY-SIX hundred f eet 
above sea level, on the sum- 
mit of Bonnet-a-l’Eveque 
stands La Citadel Ferriere, 

the mammoth fortress built 130 
years ago by King Henri Christophe 
of Haiti. 

This masterpiece of colored ge- 
nius is called the eighth wonder of 
the world. 

Work on it began in January, 
1804, at the order of Dessalines, 
predecessor to King Henri. To 
guard against rebellion and to meet 
the ever-feared French invasion, 
Christophe pushed its construction. 

Into the heart of the mountainous 
jungle, men and women carried 
every bit of stone, brick, wood and 
metal up to the mountain top. It 
took three hours to climb the wind- 
ing dangerous trail. 

A total of 365 huge bronze can- 
non—one for every day in the year 
—was dragged up and ranked in 
batteries. Gunpowder, and iron 
cannon balls were borne up the trail 
and piled into chambers behind the 
guns. It is said that in this stupen- 
dous undertaking 20,000 lives were 
lost. 

The citadel was named for Felix 
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Ferriere, referred to as a mulatto en- 
gineer, who was its architect. Leg- 
end has it that, as it neared comple- 
tion, Christophe hurled him to 
death from its highest parapet so 
that the secrets of his mighty fort- 
ress might be preserved. ; 

He also marched a company of his 
guards off the same parapet into the 
abyss below to demonstrate to an 
English admiral the discipline of his 
men. 

Once King Henri invited an Eng- 
lish admiral to witness a review of 
his household troops. A rich carpet 
was laid and chairs were arranged. 
At Christophe’s command, a com- 
pany of soldiers entered, marching 
eight abreast. 

The admiral was amazed, for 
every soldier was at least six feet 
tall, and all wore elaborate and 
splendid uniforms. Each regiment 
appeared in a different uniform. 

The dazed admiral estimated that 
no less than 30,000 men had passed 
before him. But what he did not 
know was that as each squad 
passed from sight, the men broke 
ranks, changed uniforms and fell 
into ranks to pass in new guise be- 
fore the throne. 
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Christophe had taken advantage 
of the European notion that all col- 
ored people look alike and had 
treated him to thirty views of the 
same one thousand men. 

Henri Christophe, who was born 
in 1767, played a prominent part in 
the slave insurrection against the 
French and in the rising of 1803. 
He fought with the great soldier, 
Dessalines, under the command of 
Toussaint l’Ouverture. 

He was general-in-chief of the 
army during the short-lived govern- 
ment of Dessalines. Appointed 
president of Haiti in 1806, after the 
ensuing civil war, he was crowned 
king on June 2, 1812. 

King Henri was ambitious for 
the future of his subjects. He built 
five national schools, supplied them 
with British masters and 2,000 pu- 
pils. He established a chair of an- 
atomy and surgery. 

Builder and planter of his king- 
dom, he made his people work, and 
they called it slavery. He punished 
severely all he caught sleeping on 
the job, and they called him tyrant. 

And when he sentenced to death 
those who plotted against him, they 
said he was drunk with power. But 
he made his kingdom self-sufficient. 

Under his supervision, roads were 
made, bridges built, reservoirs con- 
structed, farms surveyed and a pos- 
tal service to every section of the 
kingdom was organized. 

He was born a slave, then became 
a stable boy, a waiter, a soldier, a 
general and king. At that time he 


could not read and had learned to 
write only by his surname. 

After his coronation he learned to 
write Henri I with the guidance of 
his personal secretaries. It was eas- 
ier to write than Christophe. It was 
shorter. 

Christophe knew that the citadel 
was more gigantic than any fortress 
ever erected on this side of the sea, 
He had dreamed it and his vitality 
had got it done. But the nobles 
hated it. It had become the king's, 
not theirs or Haiti's. This became 
the basis for growing discontent. 
And because Christophe, always 
building, had gone too fast for his 
ignorant subjects, none felt safe 
from his furies. He was helplessly 
entwined in a maze of hopes, am- 
bitions and fears. 

Then on the only day in his life 
that he ever attended mass, he saw 
the image of a priest whom he had 
put to death. A fall on the stone 
floor left him completely paralyzed, 
except for his head, hands and arms, 

The people rejoiced at this turn 
of events and soldiers deserted him. 
Except for a few officers, secreta- 
res and hs family, he was alone. As 
he lay in his chamber at Sans Souci, 
he saw the flames which destroyed 
his chateaux, and he heard shots in 
the distance. 

When the rebels reached his pal- 
ace they found King Henri dead 
with a golden bullet in his brain. 

The king was believed to have 
buried millions inside the citadel 
and on its grounds. 
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in Magnolia state 


{| Negro farmers cash in on gushers 


Mississippi Bom 


Condensed from American Mercury 


By Hartnett T. Kane 


dj HE MAGNOLIA STATE 
has suddenly become the 
hottest oil spot in America. 

In the heart of rural South- 
east Mississippi, in what has long 
been one of the poorest of piny- 
wood, red-clay hill sections, the ge- 
ologists have located a lush new 
source of production. 

Seemingly overnight, practically 
every major company has moved in, 
with independents panting at their 
heels. New York, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia and in some cases Har- 
lem as well, have gone to the woods 
to snap for a share of the treasure. 

Jones County won fame when it 
came out against the Confederates, 
crying furiously that the whole con- 
flict was a rich man’s war and a 
poor man’s fight. Declaring war on 
the Confederates themselves, it 
raided their armies and carried on 
guerrilla battles for years. 

After the hostilities, economic 


HARNETT T. KANE, a native South- 
erner, has had an active newspaper ca- 
reer as police reporter, feature writer, 
special correspondent and star reporter. 
His first two books, Louisiana Hayride 
and Bayous of Louisiana, were best sell- 
ers. His latest is Deep Delta Country. 


want bit deep, but the small land- 
owners clung hard. Lumbering 
brought good return for some, but 
eventually the hungry mills ate up 
most of the good timber, and today 
it is a sparce, cut-over teritory. 

Here and there in the red lands, 
among the broken stumps, the Ne- 
groes have filtered in. Descendants 
of slaves, given ‘‘freedom’’ but few 
of the things that most men believe 
go with it, they have sweated and 
grunted over their own smal! plots 
to coax the cotton from the hostile - 
ground. 

With the years, for black and 
white man alike, the scrawny soil 
has eroded. Even with heavy dos- 
ages of fertilizer, bad weather can 
reduce such soil’s output to a half- 
bale an acre; and some remember 
“a heap o’ times” when it might 
take four or five to get the bale. 

Such was Southeast Mississippi of 
pre-boom days, poor and used to it, 
if not pleased about it. For some 
time, oil agents had been moseying 
around. Occasional drilling had 
been tried here and there with mea- 
gre production, a dry hole. Then 
the geologists made a report or two 
to the Gulf Refining Company, and 
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Gulf men pioneered about the cross- 
roads town of Heidelberg. 

Whispers spread; the oil hounds 
grew restive. A well came in nearby 
during May of 1943; it was small, 
but the hounds began baying. Then, 
early in April of 1944, the farmers 
gathered, as for a carnival, about a 
derrick just outside Heidelberg. 

The Gulf men squinted and 
peered; the Mississippians, hopeful 
but doubtful, munched their to- 
bacco, hitched their galluses and 
said nothing. The oil—thick, black, 
actid—bubbled up. The oil men 
gulped ; this was a producer, mister! 

But unexpectedly the oil boys 
found themselves up against two 
odd facts. By chance, a large part 
of the area surrounding Heidelberg 
was held by Negro farmers, owners 
of thirty- forty- and fifty-acre tracts. 
Also, just twelve years before, a fire 
in the county courthouse had de- 
stroyed all records of ownership. 
The result of all this was, as the 
Operators put it, “the damnedest, 
mixed-up mess a man ever had to 
fight.” 

Often, among whites and Ne- 
groes alike, nobody could prove that 
his property actually belonged to 
him. In the absence of tangible 
records, boundary lines were fig- 
ments of rival imaginations. In a 
number of furiously contested cases, 
when everything was apparently set- 
tled, a former resident of sixty or 
so years ago would arrive from 
Oklahoma or Florida to assert that 
it was all his; Pappy hadn't really 
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signed over his rights at all. His 
own claim, the newcomer would as- 
sert, was strong as horse-radish, 

Suits, counter-suits, claims, coun- 
ter-claims piled up in the courts. 

Fast operators, plain and fancy, 
have appeared, the slicksters and 
shysters who always accompany the 
oil play. Some made early alliances 
with cagey storekeepers who had 
various whites and Negroes on their 
credit lists. For a consideration, 
such business men would see that 
the farmer did the “proper” thing. 

The temptation to bilk the black 
man has been strong; Mississippi 
has retained a position close to the 
bottom of the states in educational 
standing. A Negro approaches a 
white merchant: “Hear you wantin’ 
land, mister. How ‘bout buying 
cheap some of my roysters (royal- 
ties) ?”” 

“Don’ wan’ none, boy.” 

Under such circumstances a bar- 
gain in “roysters’’ is not hard to 
strike. It was inevitable that Ne- 
groes, and some of the whites as 
well, would be horn-swoggled out 
of every penny of royalty, prevailed 
upon to place their “X's” on papers 
that were misrepresented to them. 
In such cases many whites can enlist 
help, the Negro is in a less favored 
position. 

Some of the acreage has. gone for 
25 cents; other sections, close to the 
wells, have brought offers of $3000 
or more. Fluctuations are wild, 
shifting with rumor and hint. 
Heidelberg, unexpected capital of 
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all this development, had known 
better days before 1944. Estab- 
lished during the last century, on a 
pleasant ridge among the low hills, 
it had prospered as a market place 
and sawmill center. But then the 
lumber lords finished their looting 
of the land, and Heidelberg entered 
a gradual decline. 

Overnight the infusion of oil 
money heated up Heidelberg’s old 
blood. 

The place buzzed with new peo- 
ple, sputtered with new opportuni- 
ties. 

The old ways jostle the new ones, 
as the folks move in and out of 
Heidelberg. Negroes direct mule- 
driven cotton wagons into town, 
piled high with the soft stuff. A 
farmer drives a team of slow-mov- 
ing oxen through the street, as 
heavy rigging equipment lumbers by 
it. Oil-laden railroad cars roll on 
while buggies wait at the crossings. 

Children hang around the town 
pump; white men take the benches 
set up outside the stores, and files of 


Fattest In History 


Negroes sit, as always, in rows on 
the ground against the side of a 
building. 

But there’s money in almost ev- 
erybody’s jeans, and it shows. The 
number of accounts at the First Na- 
tional Bank of Laurel has more than 
doubled ; the deposits have increased 
by nearly a million and a half. The 
majority of the residents, Negro and 
white, seem to be using their money 
intelligently. 

Others are drinking deep of long- 
wanted luxuries; trips, investments 
suggested by promoters, an occa- 
sional second car for the family. - 
Some, who do not trust the banks 
carry their cash in shoes or belts. 
One woman informed a friend: “I 
got my $8000 with me, in this here 
basket.” 

“Ain't hit a heap of money?” her 
husband asked, in pride. 

And a merchant, expressing an 
old philosophy, comments: 
glad anyway, when the niggers 
spend it up fast. It’s better for us 
whites when the blacks don’t have 
it, ain’t hit?” 


OF THE TEN women in history who weighed more than 
700 pounds, the heaviest was a Negro, name unknown, who 
weighed 850 pounds when she died in Maryland in 1888. 
Donald Sharp, True 


IT WAS a rough sea and a num- 
ber of Negro soldiers were leaning 
over the rail of the transport. 

A sailor, walking the* deck, 
stopped to sympathize with one fel- 
low who was experiencing a par- 
ticularly violent attack. 

“Stomach a bit weak, eh?’’ he in- 
quired solicitously. 

“Weak, nothin’,” gasped the suf- 
ferer, “if you'll notice, I'm throwin’ 
as far as any of ’em!” 

John Robinson 


A UNIT of Negro troops who 
had been living on dried eggs, dried 
milk and dried everything visited 
Cairo on furlough, and saw a 
mummy in one of the museums. 

“Say!” said one indignant G.I. 
“This is going too far. Now they're 
dehydrating women.” 

Sadie Freeman 


A SAUNTERING Negro rookie 
from Alabama encountered a brisk 
second lieutenant. ‘Mawnin’,” 
drawled the rookie pleasantly. 

The outraged officer launched a 
stinging lecture on military courtesy, 
with emphasis on saluting. 

“Lawdamighty,” said the rookie, 
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“if I'da knowed you was gonna carry 
on like that, I wouldn’t of spoke to 
you a-tall.” 

Bruce Jackson 


A NEGRO SOLDIER was en- 
listed and sent to a camp with a 
WAC contingent attached. After 
completing his recruit’s training he 
was given a job in the WAC bar- 
racks. Months went by and one day 
he was summoned to company head- 
quarters. 

“Brown,” said the officer in 
charge, “‘where have you been? 
You haven’t drawn your pay for 
five months.” 

“What,” asked the soldier, ‘you 
mean I get paid, too?” 

Du Boise Smith 


A COLORED warrior was ex- 
plaining judo to a friend. 

“It’s just a lowdown mean form 
of wrassling that you might know a 
Jap would think of. When you gets 
to close-in fighting, you extend the 
glad hand of fellowship to the en- 
emy, and while you are shaking 
hands, you sprain his ankle so he 
can’t run while you break his neck.” 

Fred W. May, Coronet 


{| Nazis find an ally 
in Jim Crow in Italy 


Condensed from America 


By Charles Keenan 


HE NEGRO war correspond- 
ent spoke quietly, but very 
convincingly. He was not 
explaining the misfortunes 

of his race; he was speaking of the 
slaughter of white American sol- 
diers, killed every day on the battle- 
fronts by Jim Crowism. 

You, Mrs. Smith, or Jones, or 
Robinson or Brown—there is a gold 
star on the flag in your window. 
Was it your son who died of 
wounds on that bloody beachhead in 
Italy? There, said the correspondent, 
they were clamoring for doctors and 
nurses. Some of the bitterest fight- 
ing of the war went on there, and 
casualties were high. The medical 
staff was pushed to the limit of its 
possibilities. 

The correspondent happened to 
go to Naples. A Negro unit had ar- 
rived some time previously. It was 
mostly doing the usual Negro work 
—trucking, stevedoring. Its med- 
ical unit was twiddling its thumbs, 
anxious to be doing something; but 
there were not enough Negro sick 
and wounded to keep it busy. 


CHARLES KEENAN is managing edi- 
tor of America. 


They would have asked for noth- 
ing better than to go up to that in- 
ferno of a beachhead and succor 
their white fellow Americans. They 
had no color line. But somebody— 
God knows who—had; and white 
Pfcs. Smith, Jones, Robinson and 
Brown were sacrificed on the sacred 
altar of white supremacy. 

Near Cassino, fragmentation 
bombs and shells were working 
havoc with our troops. The blood 
plasma began to run out. There 
was no time to fly more in; so a 
call went out for liquid blood. They 
picked it up wherever they could 
get it, bottled it and rushed it to 
the front. 

So far as our correspondent could 
discover, there was not time for the 
usual segregation of “black” blood 
from “white.” No bottle that he 
saw carried the color sign. It was 
all-American blood. 

He wrote this as a news story— 
and ran into the censorship wall. 
The local censor would not pass it. 
It was “controversial.” Controver- 
sial, to save American lives? “But 
the people back home . . .”” said the 
censor. (After all, he was only a 
man with a job, and he thought he 
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could hear the wild denunciations of 
the Rankins and Bilbos and the Tal- 
madges; he did not feel like asking 
for more trouble than he already 
had.) 

After a long fight, the “‘controver- 
sial” item was passed—and nothing 
happened. The correspondent in- 
quired among Southern soldiers to 
get their reactions. With picturesque 
Army embellishments they replied: 
“It saves our lives, doesn’t it?” 

Thirteen million Americans, 
whose blood could and would have 
saved white soldiers’ lives, are froz- 
en out; they are snubbed, if they 
offer blood, by the humiliating ques- 
tion as to their race. Science knows 
no difference, so far as saving lives 
is concerned; but someone—God 
knows who, again; for Army, Navy 
and Red Cross keep passing the buck 
—is willing to defeat the purposes 
of science in the name of white su- 
premacy. 

We are daily told of the urgency 
of the blood problem; we hear that 
many blood banks are falling below 
quota ; and at the same time we cas- 
ually inform black Americans that 
they are not good enough to be al- 
lowed to save white lives. How 
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many more white soldiers will we al- 
low to be sacrificed to Jim Crow? 

There is the fighter group, all 
Negro, called in in an emergency to 
escort ‘“‘white’” bombers on raids 
over Rumania and Yugoslavia. They 
have completed 125 missions with- 
out losing a single bomber. And 
the bombers’ crews are much more 
interested in tracer-bullets than color 
lines. 

There was the black division 
holding part of the Gothic line. 
Very soon replacements were 
needed. And there were not enough 
Negro soldiers trained for combat. 
(Some of the brass-hats think that 
Negroes don’t make good fighters.) 
Replacements were recruited from 
the “port battalions,’”’ given a brief 
training, and thrust into the fight- 
ing. 

They are still making good—at a 
tremendous cost. 

But mark this: if the Negro part 
of the line weakens, for lack of 
training or experience, it is the 
American line that weakens; and 
that weakening is paid for in Amer- 
ican lives—white American lives as 
well as black. 
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{| He runs a shoe shine stand— 


and a one-man gift service for GI's 


appy 


Condensed from This Week 


By Rebecca Welty Dunn 


APPY John Oliver prob- 
A ably got more Christmas 

greetings last year than 

any other U. S. civilian. 
Happy John is an 80-year-old Ne- 
gro who runs a tiny shoe-shine par- 
lor on the main street of Arkansas 
City, Kansas. Greetings poured in 
to John from every battlefront of 
the world. 

Happy John is by way of being 
one of the town’s most honored 
citizens. 

Some time ago the townspeople 
learned that since Pearl Harbor, 
Happy John has been spending al- 
most all of his small income send- 
ing gifts, cakes, cigarettes and thou- 
sands of letters to the men in our 
armed forces. 

At first they were to the boys he 
used to know, the kids whose shoes 
he shined when they went out on 
their first dates, as he had shined 
the shoes of their fathers before 
them. And then he began asking 
his correspondents to send him 
names of those ‘that don’t get no 
mail.” 

White or black, men or women, 


brigadier general or buck private, 
they were all the same to John. He 
has sent packages and letters to 
every camp in the United States and 
to all foreign lands where our 
troops are stationed. 

“If I know ‘em I send ’em the 
kind of cake they like best. Mostly 
they like chocolate cake. They all 
get fruit cake for Christmas.” 

Occasionally he encloses a comic 
book, the home-town paper, or may- 
be a rabbit’s foot. The first time 
he sends a soldier a cake, he ships 
along a New Testament with it. He 
hasn't kept track of how many 
Bibles he has sent, but he has or- 
dered 500 more. He belongs to no 
church. 

Once a customer said that his son 
had written from India for a polish 
that would keep GI shoes from 
cracking. “What he needs,” said 
John, “is this here saddle soap.” 
He refused the dollar that was of- 
fered. ‘For the boy there’s no 
charge. You just write that Happy 
John sent it to him.” 

A businessman inquired: ‘‘Doesn't 
this cost you a lot of money?” 
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John thought for a moment. “I 
ain't got no idea how much, but 
anyhow it ain’t half as much as one 
boy's life is worth.” 

Happy John lives alone in a fur- 
nished room. Sometimes he wor- 
ries: “If I was to get sick my money 
wouldn't last a week.” 

His shoe-shine parlor is a nine- 
by-four cubbyhole. There is room 
for only three customers at a time 
on the narrow, cracked leather 
bench. He is getting a little feeble 
now, and his mailing takes most of 
his time. He has two little colored 
boys to help him. 

The walls of his establishment 
are lined with the autographed pic- 
tures of soldiers, sailors, marines, 
Wacs and Waves. 

John is proud of the picture one 
of the home-town boys, a Navy lieu- 
tenant, sent him. It shows the 
young officer standing at attention 
with his crew before the King and 
Queen of England. 

He pauses sadly before the pic- 


ture of a young marine. “I shined 
his shoes ever since he was a little 
kid. He got killed on the beach at 
Tarawa. Sure was a good boy.” 

John receives many thousands of 
letters and tries to answer them all. 
He usually writes about 60 V-mail 
letters on Sundays, and on week- 
days as many as he can when he is 
not busy shining shoes. He fought 
in the Spanish-American War, and 
he remembers getting no mail and 
being very lonely. 

Since the townspeople have heard 
of his “war work” they have taken 
to giving him extra tips. Occa- 
sionally folding money is added to 
the price of the shine—10 cents. 
All of it goes to the boys; whatever 
he can spare after he has paid for 
his food and lodging and his “‘bury- 
ing” insurance. 

Happy John is embarrassed at 
praise and mumbles, ‘We got our 
life to live just once. It’s better 
to know you have done your part.” 


MY MOST HUMILIATING 
JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 


By Rayford Logan 


YG 1934 I planned to go to 
Haiti to do research in the 
archives of the Foreign Of- 

fice for a book on the diplo- 
matic relations between the United 
States and Haiti. Since my wife was 
accompanying me, I wanted the trip 
to be as free as possible from un- 
pleasant surprises, and I wanted to 
travel first-class since this was her 
first ocean trip. 

I wrote from Atlanta, Georgia, to 
the Columbia Steamship Company 
of New York in April for reserva- 
tions in June. In order to avoid, as 
I thought, any disagreeable develop- 
ments, I stated in my letter that I 
was colored. No reply came. 

I then had a white classmate in 
New York go to the office to inquire 
about first-class reservations. He 
could, of course, have obtained them 
without difficulty for himself. I 
thereupon wrote to the company a 
second letter asking for first-class 
passage. 

Some time later the reply came 
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that no more first-class cabins were 
available but that I could reserve a 
second-class stateroom. 

Although I was convinced that 
the company was not telling the 
truth, I accepted the second class ac- 
commodations especially since the 
sailing schedule of the line fitted 
into my plans better than did that 
of any other. 

On the day of departure my wife 
and I went to the dock. We walked 
past the gangplank up which the 
first-class passengers were embark- 
ing and on down to the gangplank 
for the second-class passengers. 

When we arrived on deck, I saw 
the most amazing piece of maritime 
architecture. A mew superstructure 
had been built on the stern of the 
upper deck for the dining room and 
saloon. A part of the hatch had 
been made into the tiniest state- 
rooms I have ever seen. 

But above all, I immediately saw 
that all the passengers in second 
class were colored. Second class 
meant Jim Crow. Across the load- 
ing deck I could see the first class 
passengers, all of them of course 
white. Already some of them were 
looking across at us, wondering no 
doubt whether we were lepers or 
prisoners, or gloating over the fact 
that they were separated from Ne- 
groes by half the length of the ship. 

I immediately said to my wife: 
“We are not going to sail on this 
boat.’ Although her disappoint- 
ment was keen, she at once agreed 
that we would leave the ship even 
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if we had to forfeit all the passage 
money. 

I ordered the steward, who was 
still waiting for his tip, to take our 
hand luggage and follow us. We 
walked across “No Man’s Land” to 
the first class part of the ship. There 
I asked the purser how much I 
would lose if I did not sail. He 
asked me why I wanted to cancel 
my reservation. 

I told him with appropriate and 
decent profanity that when I had 
accepted second class I had not real- 
ized that this was their trick to herd 
colored passengers together. Other 
persons in line, probably waiting for 
their table assignments, began to 
take interest in the conversation. 
The purser at once said that he 
would refund the entire amount of 
the passage. He went to the safe 
and paid me off in cash. 

As my wife and I went up the 
dock, seething with anger and hu- 
miliation, we met Walter White and 
Dr. William Stuart Nelson who had 
come down to see us off. They, of 
course, shared our indignation. At 
White's suggestion, I consulted the 


law firm of Arthur Garfield Hays 
about a suit against the company. 

We finally did not file suit be- 
cause there was doubt as to the place 
where the discrimination had taken 
place—had I been denied first class 
passage in New York or in Atlanta? 
Moreover, I was going to sail by the 
first available ship of any other line. 

That line turned out to be the 
Royal Netherlands Steamship Com- 
pany. Without any difficulty I ob- 
tained first class passage for a ship 
sailing in a few days. The accom- 
modations were not so luxurious as 
those in first class on the Columbia 
Line. 

But we were subjected to no form 
of discrimination or even discour- 
tesy. We had a choice table in the 
dining room with other passengers 
none of whom was colored. We 
danced and played games with the 
other passengers. Even the Amer- 
icans on the ship were courteous and 
friendly. 

This incident reminded me that 
an American Negro receives better 
treatment under the flag of almost 
any other country than he does un- 
der his own flag. 


{| Beloved jazzman tells of rise 
to peak of musical firmament 


Condensed from Band Leaders 


By Louis Armstrong 


GUESS I was destined to 
Y “make a lot of noise” (as 

many of the uninitiated refer 

to “‘swing’’) as I arrived in 
this world in the midst of plenty 
of the stuff on July 4, 1900! 

But it was a shot from my 
daddy's old on New Year's 
Eve down in good ole New Orleans 
that really started my career. I must 
have been a funny sight, standing 
there in the middle of the street, 
scared half to death with this big 
gun smoking in my hand. Anyway, 
it led to my getting hold of my first 
trumpet, ‘cause that shot landed me 
in the Waif’s Home, where they had 
a band made up of the older boys. 

I had organized a singing quartet 
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with three of the best singers in 
our neighborhood, and we started 
working on the new “‘jass’’ music 
we heard all around us. We used 
to go down to the docks and sing 
our heads off. Then we'd peel off 
and jump into the Mississippi for 
a swim—get tired and sing some 
more. 

I was out with this quartet 
gathering up pennies and nickels 
from the merrymakers, the night 
I decided to “show off’ and shoot 
my daddy’s rusty ole “38’’! 

When I got into the Waif's 
Home, I started to learn music 
under Mr. Peter Davis. He taught 
me the bugle first. Then I got 
my cornet and really started playing. 
Our little band became well known 
around New Orleans, and at four- 
teen I left the Home to help make 
a living for my mother and sister. 

Between following the parades 
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and selling newspapers, I practiced 
on my horn. Those street parades 
with marching bands or _horse- 
drawn flat-bottomed wagons adver- 
tising a dance at ‘‘Joe’s Place,” or 
the funeral bands are my most vivid 
recollections. Sometimes two pro- 
cessions would meet at an inter- 
section, and that’s when “jam ses- 
sions’ were born. They would 
battle it out with crowds cheering 
them on and the horses would pin 
back their ears while the boys 
played themselves into a lather! 
Those were the days! 

I remember one parade—I was 
still in the Home then—between 
the Tuxedo Brass Band and the 
Onward Brass Band. Joe Oliver, 
my idol, was marching with the On- 
ward Band that day, but another 
trumpeter was giving him a run for 
his money. Joe stood it as long 
as he could . . . threw his horn 
away, and dashed into a pawnshop 
nearby and bought another. P. S. 
He won! 

Finally, I got a job on the pleas- 
ure steamer, Sidney, with Fate 
Marable’s Jazz-E-Saz Band. Two 
seasons later, I went to work at the 
Orchard Cabaret for twenty-one 
dollars a week! 

Tom Anderson tempted me with 
more money and I moved over to 
The Real Thing, where I worked 
with Luis Russell, Barney Bigard 
and Albert Nichols. That's where 
I composed I Wish I Could Shim- 
my Like My Sister Kate which 1 
sold to Piron for fifty dollars. It 
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later sold into the hundreds of 
thousands. 

My joy knew no bounds when 
my idol, King Oliver, sent for me 
to come to Chicago, in 1922, and 
there, at the Lincoln Gardens, | 
met Lil Hardin, who later became 
my wife, and whom I owe much of 
my success. The King Oliver 
Creole Jazz Band is the group | 
joined, and folks say it was the 
first important influence in the de- 
velopment of jazz. One thing I’m 
sure of . . . it was a very important 
influence in the development of 
Louis Armstrong! 

Lil Hardin and King Oliver were 
both working on me. Joe held me 
back for a while, and the boys 
didn’t understand it at first, but I 
guess the King knew what he was 
doing. Anyway, I learned a lot 
playing second to my idol, and I 
was getting used to the big city 
doings at the same time. Oliver 
always insisted I had something spe- 
cial, and that’s how Lil Hardin be- 
came interested in me. 

Before I knew it, she had me play- 
ing church concerts, studying out of 
books and finally got me a teacher. 
Lil wouldn't let nie copy King Oli- 
ver, and always insisted that I play 
it the way I felt it. Playing at 
churches and concerts I picked up a 
lot of ideas from classical pieces I 
heard and got a big kick out of put- 
ting a snatch of them in here and 
there when I played with the band. 

During the Fall of 1941, Fletcher 
Henderson offered me a job in his 
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band, at the Roseland Ballroom on 
Broadway. Fletcher had a fine 
twelve-piece band, with Coleman 
Hawkins, Buster Bailey, Don Red- 
man, ‘Big Green,” Kaiser Marshall, 
Bob Escudero, and I was really 
excited about hitting the big town. 
However, once I had arrived, I was 
a little lost with Henderson’s elabo- 
rate arrangements, which I could 
read alright, but the restrictions of 
the scored music kept me from 
“stretchin’ out.” 

No, I really wasn’t happy on 
Broadway, but I did get one of the 
biggest boosts of my life when I 
was asked to play one night at the 
Savoy Ballroom in Harlem, and they 
gave me a nice hand . . . and asked 
me to play the following night! But 
it didn’t excite Broadway. Broadway 
made me wait five more years. 

I got a little homesick for Chi- 
cago, and following some record- 
ings with Fletcher Henderson and 
Clarence Williams, I returned to 
Chicago and organized the Hot 
Five as a recording group for Okeh. 

Lil Hardin had organized her 
own band at the Dreamland Cafe 
and talked Bill Bottoms into 
featuring me at the unheard of sal- 
ary of $75 a week. We had eight 
pieces and I was happy to get back 
to Chicago. 

I guess I was a sort of an over- 
night success at Dreamland and soon 
Erskine Tate asked me to double 
with his Little Symphony orchestra 
at the Vendome Theatre. This 
helped me a lot, and it was with 
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Tate my stage career began. It was 
great fun, once I got used to being 
up there alone. After the overture, 
I'd jump out of the pit onto the 
stage and do a feature number. 
Heebie Jeebies, for instance, and the 
crowd would start swinging and 
swaying with me. 

They really got me started. Then 
I'd pick up a megaphone and sing 
a chorus or two. I don’t know ex- 
actly what started the scat-singing, 
unless it was because I forgot the 
words sometimes. But the crowd 
liked it and I kept it up. 

When I left the Dreamland to 
join Carroll Dickerson’s orchestra 
at the Sunset Cafe, King Oliver 
was playing on the opposite corner 
at the Plantation Cafe, and Jimmy 
Noone’s band was straight across 


from us at the Nest . . . Calumet 
and 35th Street was really a “hot” 
spot in those days. 


I first saw my name in lights at 
the Sunset Cafe, in 1927, when 
Dickerson left and I took over the 
band with Earl Hines on the piano. 

The college kids seemed to like 
our band and crowded the place 
every night. The $2.50 cover 
charge was lifted for them and, 
almost nightly, the musicians from 
over on Cottage Grove would come 
over to our place to “sit in.” Jes 
Stacy, Muggsy Spanier, Frank 
Teschmaker, George Wettling were 
among the boys who would take 
over during intermission or give us 
a rest on a hard night. 

When Dickerson’s band closed I 
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joined up with Luis Russell and 
went on a tour for six months and 
landed in California, where I 
worked with Les Hite’s wonderful 
orchestra at Sebastian’s Cotton Club. 
What a band! Lionel Hampton was 
playing drums and vibraphone, and 
Lawrence Brown, who later made 
a name with Ellington, recorded 
with me and the Les Hite bunch. 
After a glorious year in Hollywood, 
I returned to Chicago and formed 
my own band and recorded for 
Okeh. 

That's the group I took out on 
the longest road tour of my career, 
which ended up in my old home 
town, New Orleans, my first visit 
since I'd left nine years before to 
join King Oliver. We got there 
early in June, and when I smelled 
those magnolias, I knew I was 
home! 

Whatever misgivings I had about 
the way they'd receive me, I soon 
lost. As the train pulled into the 
old L & N Station at the head of 
Canal, I heard hot music. Looking 
out of the car window, I couldn't 
believe my eyes, ‘cause stretched 
out there along the track, I saw 
eight bands, all swinging together, 
giving us a big welcome. 

When I hit the ground, the 
crowd turned loose. They picked 
me up and carried me on their 
shoulders, parading right down the 
middle of Canal Street. Those eight 
bands tore the roofs right off . . . 
how they blasted! We all had a 
wonderful time. My! My! I was a 
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happy soul that day . . . they hadn't 
forgotten “Little Louie” after all! 

In July, 1932, I sailed for Eng- 
land on the SS Majestic. 

As I boarded the steamer, I 
thought of another journey I'd 
made exactly ten years before that 
month. I was leaving my home, 
my friends and all the familiar 
things one learns to love, for places 
I did not know and people who did 
not know me. I had the supreme 
confidence of youth, faith in my 
music and adventure in my soul. 

These I have preserved and in 
an adventurous mood, I found my- 
self at long last on foreign shores. 
England! How would they re- 
ceive me? Would they understand 
what I was trying to say with my 
horn? A thousand questions flailed 
my mind. 

No wonder I made such a strange 
entrance into that glorious country! 
Everything went wrong. I got off 
the boat at Plymouth instead of 
Southampton, where my permits 
were waiting. It was England, wasn't 
it? 

Then, once ashore, I found my- 
self in the Howard Hotel, Norfolk 
Street instead of the Norfolk, How- 
ard Street. I guess I must have been 
“vibratin’ ’’ wrong, ‘cause at the re- 
ception and dinner they gave me at 
the Ambassador, the press photog- 
rapher held up the flashlight over a 
dozen times . . . and it wouldn't go 
off! 

It was certainly a thrill to see my 
name in lights over the famous Pal- 
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ladium . . . and the “standing room 
only” sign! The British are great 

A gold-plated trumpet was pre- 
sented to me by the Palladium The- 
atre in appreciation and also in com- 
memoration of my twelve command 
performances before His Majesty, 
King George V. 

Returning to America, I made an- 
other tour, and in July, 1933, 1 
sailed again for London to open at 
the Holburn Empire. The contro- 
versy. was still on (IS IT MU- 
SIC?”’) when I returned to England, 
and all the publicity given the ‘‘new 
music” didn’t do any harm at the 
box-office! 

During the winter season, I 
visited Copenhagen, Denmark, 
where I played at the world-famous 
Concert Palace in Tivoli Gardens. 
The reception there matched my first 
return trip to New Orleans! All of 
the hot musicians in town were 
down at the station . . . blowing 
some real good jazz, too! 

They presented me with a 15-foot 
trumpet made of roses and carried 
my wife and me to our hotel on their 
shoulders, with the brass band lead- 
ing the parade! You can’t find nicer 
people anywhere than the Danes. 

A tour of Sweden, Norway and 
Holland followed and finally I got 
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to Paris for a much-needed rest. 
Returning to America in 1935, I 
organized another 14-piece band, 
toured the Middle West and South, 
returned to New York and took 
over Luis Russell’s band to open and 
co-star at Connie’s Inn on Broad- 
way. 

My debut in pictures was with 
Bing Crosby in Pennies From 
Heaven. A song I sang in that 
movie, Skeleton In The Closet, made 
a big hit. 

My! My! I’ve been talking up a 
breeze. . . . I guess there’s only one 
thing more I can think of to tell 
you about old Satchel’s past and 
that’s the wonderful All-Star Jazz 
Concert put on by Esquire magazine 
last year, when the boys and girls 
put me up there on top of the 
“trumpet and vocal” departments. It 
was a great thrill to play for them 
and “Uncle Sam” in the War Loan 
Drive, and I'll never forget the cheer 
that went up in the Metropolitan 
Opera House that night when they 
announced that over $600,000 worth 
of Bonds had been sold to back up 
our fighting sons of freedom. 

I’ve met thousands of them in my 
trips to the Army camps and ole 
Pops will be swingin’ up and down 
over here till our boys knock ‘em 
out over there! 


COLOR CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Miscarriage for Democracy. In 
Tyler, Tex., the local white daily 
ran a prize contest for the “‘first baby 
born in 1945; destined to keep de- 
mocracy alive.’’ Contest rules stated: 
“The baby must be of white parent- 
age.” 

Sepia Stew. In Madison, Wis., 
the noted Negro dancer Katherine 
Dunham was invited to a social 
event at a white university profes- 
sors home. All the guests wel- 
comed her but the professor’s cook 
took offense at the breaking of the 
color line. The cook was Negro. 


Why Not Heil? In Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., a Negro veteran with 30 
months overseas service was shot in 
the back by a deputy sheriff because 
he failed to say “yes, when re- 
plying to a query. 

For This We Fight. In Pendle- 
ton, Ore., the local chapter of the 
Disabled American Veterans barred 
Japanese and Negroes from mem- 
bership on the grounds that “per- 
mitting them to join might alienate 
or keep out American veterans.” 

For Gentlemen Only! In Gads- 
den, Ala, two Negro women 
WAC’s were ordered out of their 
bus seats to make room for white 
men passengers. They refused and 
both were badly beaten by white 
civilian policemen. 
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Are These Our Parents? In 
Baltimore, a young colored mother 
gave birth to a baby in the snow 
outside a white hospital operated by 
the Methodist Church. The hospi- 
tal refused to admit her because she 
was Negro. 


No Whites Allowed. In Tampa, 
Fla., a light-complexioned Negro 
soldier was compelled to carry a 
document in his pocket proving he 
was Negro because he had been ar- 
rested by MP’s 17 times for walking 
into the colored section of town 
which is out-of-bounds for white 
soldiers. 


When in Rome . . . In Rome, 
Ga., a white MP was beaten by 
white soldiers on a bus and called 
on civilian police for aid. When 
the civilian cops arrived, they saw 
a wounded Negro soldier on the bus 
and began beating him without ask- 
ing questions. The white MP 
finally managed to tell them the 
white soldiers were the offenders. 
The Georgia officers replied: ‘No 
harm. He needed beating anyhow.” 


Union ... But Not Now. In 
Memphis, Tenn., a white employer 
appealed to the Labor Board not to 
certify an AFL union as bargaining 
agent because the union bars Ne- 
gtoes from membership. 


{| With half his body useless, 
he still manages to do a job 


Man Who Whuldn t Quit 


Condensed from PM 


By Tom O'Connor 


HE STORY of Junius Flow- 
ers is a simple one, and sim- 
ply told. He is a Negro 
sculptor who has recently 

finished a magnificent low-relief 
head of Dr. George Washington 
Carver, a head which eminent Amer- 
ican sculptors have pronounced a 
masterpiece. 

Junius Flowers is a guy who 
makes you say: “And I thought I 
had troubles!” He's a guy who 
makes you understand what a won- 
derful thing a human being is. He’s 
a guy who makes you feel somehow 
religious, not in any formal or or- 
thodox way, but just feeling that 
there is something somewhere that’s 
good to worship. 

If he could present a bronze head 
of Dr. Carver to Tuskegee Institute 
it would make him happier than 
anything else in the world—except 
one thing. That one thing is to 
stand on his feet again. That's the 
one thing he can’t have. 

His home is the Chronic Diseases 
ward of Grasslands, the Westchester 
County public hospital in New 
York. He has lived there four years. 


He has no feeling below his ribs nor 
any control of any part of his body 
below his ribs. He cannot stand. He 
cannot even sit up straight for more 
than a few moments. 

He does his sculpture lying flat on 
his back, just his head propped up 
on a pillow. He learned sculpture 
in that position. He had been lying 
flat on his back for almost three 
years before someone gave him a 
lump of clay to amuse himself with. 

The head of George Washington 
Carver is not just good work for a 
bedridden novice with a broken 
spine who has to work lying flat on 
his back. It’s good by any stand- 
ards, work that many a professional 
sculptor would be proud to claim. 
It apears that Junius Flowers has an 
extraordinary talent. 

“This is a good thing that hap- 
pened to me,’’ said Junius Flowers, 
talking slow, thinking it over. 
Thinking about the automobile acci- 
dent that broke his spine and killed 
some nerves and took half his body 
away from him. “I think it’s a good 
thing because if it hadn’t happened 
I'd never have found out I had some 
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talent for sculpture. This is a whole 
new kind of life, all the things I'm 
learning and working on, and I 
would have missed it. 

“The only thing is . . . I'd ap- 
preciate it if I could be on my feet. 
I got no kick, considerin’. But I'd 
appreciate it if I could be on my 
feet.” 

He is convinced that someday he 
will be on his feet. He is more opti- 
mistic than his doctors. After you 
talk to him for a while you begin 
to think he is right and the doctors 
are wrong. His spirit has done so 
much for him already, you can’t 
help thinking that one day he will 
walk, just from wanting to walk. 

He lies there on his hospital bed 
and sucks his pipe and talks the 
same language he used to talk when 
he was healthy and husky and work- 
ing as a benzine cleaner in a whole- 
sale cleaning factory. He laughs 
with a low infectious chuckle and a 
crooked-tooth grin. 

Junius Flowers was born in New 
York on Sept. 6, 1912. His mother 
was a cook and laundress and maid. 
He doesn’t know what his father 
was, except that he was a “working 
man” until he went off to the first 
World War and was killed on 
Armistice Day, 1918. 

Junius went to school in Mount 
Vernon, as far as the third year of 
high school. First job was installing 
aerials for a radio man. After that 
he did a little of everything in a 
handyman way, a lot of it the plain 
drudgery of heavy housecleaning. 
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When he got a job as a benzine 
man for Preferred Cleaners in The 
Bronx, working midnight to 8 a.m, 
he quit going to night school, got 
married, had a kid. (She’s 10 now, 
in Norfolk with her mother). 

The accident was July 27, 1940, 
up in the Mohawk Valley. Junius 
had been on vacation in the moun- 
tains and was riding home with 
some friends. He was asleep in the 
back seat, and he did not wake up 
when the car went off the road. 

A charity patient in a private hos- 
pital, and a Negro, he didn’t get 
much of a break upstate. The first 
and second cast were poorly ap- 
plied. Flesh decayed underneath 
and when it finally came off, after 
eight weeks, there was a saucer-size 
hole in Junius’s back almost through 
to his kidney. But that healed. The 
only thing that would not grow to- 
gether again was the big nerve in his 
spine which controlled all the lower 
part of his body. 

He has been at Grasslands since 
Sept. 14, 1940, in the Chronic Dis- 
eases Ward, flat on his back, not 
knowing when his legs get crossed 
unless he sees it, not able to uncross 
them except with his hands. 

“It kind of got me down for a 
while,” says Junius. “And then my 
mother died. I was close to my 
mother. That kind of got me down. 

“They thought maybe if I had 
something to do I'd like it better. 
They had me folding sputum cups. 
I folded millions of ‘em, I guess, 
but it didn’t seem to help much. 
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Then one of the ladies, she gave me 
some pieces of wood and some tools 
and tried to get me to carve out 
little animals. I didn’t go for that. 
They gave me a pencil and I made 
some drawings but I didn’t like to 
do it much.” 

Then one of the occupational 
therapy workers at Grasslands gave 
Junius a lump of clay and a thin 
piece of plywood to mold it on. He 
seemed to like that better. There 
was a volunteer worker in the hos- 
pital, a Mrs. Katherine Muller, who 
was taking a class in sculpture at 
Westchester County Workshop. She 
began teaching Junius. 

It wasn’t more than a few weeks 
before Mrs. Muller went to her own 
teacher, Frederick V. Guinzburg, a 
sculptor of considerable note (who 
also happened to be a volunteer 
worker at Grasslands) and said: 

“Look, I’m teaching sculpture to 
one of the patients, and he knows 
so much more than I do already that 
I can’t help him. Will you?” 

Guinzburg did, first once every 
two weeks, then once a week, now 
twice a week. And he had the great 
wit to be tough. 

“He teaches me just like he'd 
teach me if I was on my feet,” says 
Junius with a pride in his voice 
you have to hear to understand. 
“He doesn’t teach me like an in- 
valid.” 

“At first I didn’t do quite so 
good. He tore it down, things I 
worked hard on, but he said I had 
some talent and he kept me going. 


Sometimes it kind of got me down, 
when I'd spend a few months on 
something and he'd tear it down. 
But he always told me how to do 
better.” 

Junius’s first head was a Ma- 
donna. His second was a composite 
of all the internes who worked in 
the ward. The third was a patient 
with big ears, named Cough Drop 
because he was always eating them. 
Then came the Carver head—his 
masterpiece so far. Now he’s work- 
ing on two: Marian Anderson and 
Gen. Claire Chennault. Next 
planned is A. Philip Randolph, 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, AFL. 

Guinzburg has had him reading. 
He devours books on art, on an- 
atomy, on the lives of artists and 
the lives of people he might want 
to do heads of. Rackham Holt’s 
book on Carver — Guinzburg 
brought it—was the first he knew 
of the great Negro scientist. 

Junius Flowers dreams of his fu- 
ture, sure; a great future, as a rec- 
ognized artist, a credit to his people, 
a famous man. And on his feet. 

But listen to him: 

“I don’t worry about nothin’. 
Whatever comes, I can face it. One 
thing I learned, this ol’ body of 
mine is pretty strong. It can take a 
lot. 

“A lot of people in hospitals give 
up. I almost did, once. Well, if 
I can do ¢his lying in bed, maybe 
other people who've given up will 
read your story and be inspired.” 
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MOST EDUCATED Hai- 
Haiti tians are understandably annoyed 
by their country’s Hollywood and 
Sunday-supplement reputation as 
a hotbed of black magic, and they 
are extremely sensitive about the notions of the innocents from 
abroad who come to Haiti eager for the sight of silent columns 
of zombies outlined against the tropical moon and the sound 
of voodoo drums in the distance. 

The Roman Catholic faith is the official religion of Haiti; 
voodoo is proscribed. Nevertheless, many Haitians are devout 
followers of both Catholicism and a quiet contemporary form of 
voodooism. They cannot see any inconsistency in the practice. 
Most of them feel that they are simply doubling their chances. 

The powerful voodoo gods, it is believed, dislike people who 
live ostentatiously. For this reason, the few well-to-do Haitians 
who practice voodooism take pains to conceal their affluence by 
dressing and living as simply as their less fortunate neighbors. 

Copyright, New Yorker, January 20, 1945 


Yuletide Gift >> TED POSTON, then re- 


porter for the New York Am- 


Condensed from New Yorker 


Condensed from Chicago Defender sterdam News, arrived on his 


now-famous Decatur, Alabama, 

“Scottsboro” assignment, dis- 

guised wisely as an humble itinerant preacher. Not wishing to 

involve anyone should his real identity leak, he took his land- 
lady into his confidence. 

He was told promptly: “Scram out of here.” This happened 
again and again until he was down to the last possibility, a Mrs. 
W. “away across the tracks.” 

Mrs. W.’s only comment when he “confessed,” was: ‘That 
will be 50 cents a night son, and I'll build you a fire in that wood 
stove.” 

“How are race relations around here now?’ asked Ted. 

“Son,’’ she said, ‘‘you know the Lord met the Devil twice?” 
“No ma’m,” said Ted, “I thought it was once.” 
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“Twice,” she said. ‘Once on the Mount, and once on a Christ- 
mas. The Devil hollered, ‘Christmas Gift’ first, and the Lord 
seeing he was beat, said ‘All right then, you take Alabama.’ ” 

Copyright, Chicago Defender, January 20, 1945 


>P THE CATCHY little ditty 
Cal, * Ca lypso called Rum & Coca-Cola has been 
‘ banned by all four major net- 
Condensed from Time works, but it is sweeping the 
U. S. Recordings of it by the 
Andrews Sisters and others are selling like cigarets. 

Rum & Coca-Cola has been banned from the radio on two 
counts: 1) free advertising for a well-known soft drink, 2) the 
reference to rum and the general lustiness of the lyrics might cor- 
rupt the youth of the land. 

As sung in Trinidad, in its native state, the song might have 
been censored with more cause. Rum & Coca-Cola mayne on 
the Port-of-Spain waterfront in 1943. 

Its composer was a stocky Negro calypso singer named Rupert 
Grant, known for professional purposes as “Lord Invader.” For 
Rum & Coca-Cola he took a tune, with alterations, from a popular 
Trinidad paseo (two step), and dogged out some doggerel: 

Since the Yankees came to Trinidad, 
They have the young girls going mad, 
Young girls say they treat them nice, 
And they give them a better price. 
They buy rum & Coca-Cola, 

Go down to Point Cumana. 

Both the mothers and daughters 
Working for the Yankee dollars. 

Lord Invader’s ditty caught on with the U. S. troops, who bel- 
lowed it lustily in Trinidad’s barracks and cafes. 

Copyright, Time, January 29, 1945 


MEMBERS of the Mis- 
Yank In Dixie sissippi congressional delegation 


Condensed from Washington Post met to welcome one of their 


By Drew Pearson state’s war heroes—Lt. Van T. 
Barfoot of Carthage, Miss., who 

has been awarded the Medal of Honor, the Silver Star, the Bronze 
Star and the Purple Heart. A soft-spoken lad, who had never 
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been out of Mississippi before entering the army, Lt. Barfoot 
fought with distinction in Africa, Sicily and Italy. 

A little embarrassed at being surrounded by congressmen, Bar- 
foot told some of his experiences in combat and tried to answer 
questions, One of them finally came from Sen. Theodore (The 
Man) Bilbo on his favorite subject. 

“Lieutenant,” Bilbo asked, “did you have much trouble with 
Negroes over there?” 

Bilbo was set back on his heels when the lieutenant drawled: 

‘Mr. Senator, I found out after I did some fightin’ in this war, 
the Negro boys fight just as good as the white boys. I have 
changed my ideas a lot about Negroes since I got into this war, 
and so have a lot of other boys from the South. We've found 
the Negro boys all right.” 

Then Lt. Barfoot quietly volunteered this information: 

“Coming up to Washington on the train, I went into the diner 
and found it full. The waiter told me I'd have to wait, but I 
could see, behind a little curtain, a Negro army captain sitting at a 
table by himself. I said, ‘What's wrong with that table?’ The 
steward told me he didn’t think I'd want to sit with a Negro and 
I said: 

“ "Why not? I’ve fought with Negroes—why shouldn't I eat 
with ‘em? I sat with that Negro captain and we had a fine chat.” 
Copyright, Washington Post, January 18, 1945 


{| Butcher Bill wakes from his nap 
in time to make the town lynching 


AFTERNOON 


y 


By Erskine Caldwell 


OM DENNY shoved the 

j hunk of meat out of his way 

and stretched out on the meat- 

block. He wanted to lie on 

his back and rest. The meatblock 

was the only comfortable place in 

the butcher-shop where a man could 

stretch out and Tom just had to rest 
every once in a while. 

He could prop his foot on the 
edge of the block, swing the other 
leg across his knee and be fairly 
comfortable with a hunk of rump 
under his head. The meat was nice 
and cool just after it came from the 
icehouse. Tom did that. He wanted 
to rest himself a while and he had 
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to be comfortable on the meatblock. 
He kicked off his shoes so he could 
wiggle his toes. 

Tom’s butcher-shop did not have 
a very pleasant smell. Strangers who 
went in to buy Tom’s meat for the 
first time were always asking him 
what it was that had died between 
the walls. The smell got worse and 
worse year after year. 

Tom bit off a chew of tobacco and 
made himself comfortable on the 
meatblock. 

There was a swarm of flies buz- 
zing around the place; those lazy, 
stinging, fat and greasy flies that 
lived in Tom’s butcher-shop. A 
screen door at the front kept out 
some of them that tried to get inside, 
but if they were used to coming in 
and filling up on the fresh blood on 
the meatblock they knew how to fly 
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around to the back door where there 
had never been a screen. 

Everybody ate Tom’s meat, and 
liked it. There was no _ other 
butcher-shop in town. You walked 
in and said, “Hello, Tom. How’s 
everything today?” 

“Everything’s slick as a whistle 
with me, but my old woman's got 
the chills and fever again.” 

Then after Tom had finished tell- 
ing how it felt to have chills and 
fever, you said, “I want a pound 
of pork chops, Tom.” 

And Tom said, “By gosh, I'll git 
it for you right away.” 

While you stood around waiting 
for the chops Tom turned the hunk 
of beef over two or three times 
businesslike and hacked off a pound 
of pork for you. If you wanted veal 
it was all the same to Tom. He 
slammed the hunk of beef around 
several times making a great to-do, 
and got the veal for you. 

He pleased everybody. Ask Tom 
for any kind of meat you could 
name, and Tom had it right there 
on the meatblock waiting to be cut 
off and weighed. 

Tom brushed the flies off his face 
and took a little snooze. It was 
midday. The country people had 
not yet got to town. It was laying- 
by season and everybody was work- 
ing right up to twelve o'clock sun 
time, which was half an hour slower 
than railroad time. There was hard- 
ly anybody in town at this time of 
day, even though it was Saturday. 
All the town people who had 
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wanted some of Tom’s meat for Sat- 
urday dinner had already got what 
they needed, and it was too early 
in the day to buy Sunday meat. The 
best time of day to get meat from 
Tom if it was to be kept over until 
Sunday was about ten o'clock Sat- 
urday night. Then you could take it 
home and be fairly certain that it 
would not turn bad before noon the 
next day—if the weather was not 
too hot. 

The flies buzzed and lit on Tom's 
mouth and nose and Tom knocked 
them away with his hand and tried 
to sleep on the meatblock with the 
cool hunk of rump steak under his 
head. The tobacco juice kept trying 
to trickle down his throat and Tom 
had to keep spitting it out. There 
was a cigar-box half full of sawdust 
in the corner behind the showcase 
where livers and brains were kept 
for display, but he could not quite 
spit that far from the position he 
was in. 

The tobacco juice splattered on 
the floor midway between the meat- 
block and cigar-box. What little 
of it dripped on the piece of rump 
steak did not really matter: most 
people cleaned their meat before 
they cooked and ate it, and it would 
all wash off. 

But the danged flies! They kept 
on buzzing and stinging as mean 
as ever, and there is nothing any 
meaner than a lazy, well-fed, 
butcher-shop fly in the summer-time, 
anyway. Tom knocked them off his 
face and spat them off his mouth the 
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best he could without having to 
move too much. After a while he 
let them alone. 

Tom was enjoying a good little 
snooze when Jim Baxter came run- 
ning through the back door from 
the barber-shop on the corner. Jim 
was Tom’s partner and he came in 
sometimes on busy days to help out. 

He was a great big man, almost 
twice as large as Tom. He always 
wore a big wide-brimmed black hat 
and a blue shirt with the sleeves 
rolled up above his elbows. He had 
a large egg-shaped belly over which 
his breeches were always slipping 
down. When he walked he tugged 
at his breeches all the time, pulling 
them up over the top of his belly. 
But they were always working down 
until it looked as if they were ready 
to drop to the ground any minute 
and trip him. Jim would not wear 
suspenders. A belt was more sporty- 
looking. 

Tom was snoozing away when 
Jim ran in the back door and 
gtabbed him by the shoulders. A 
big handful of flies had gone to 
sleep on Tom’s mouth. Jim shooed 
them off. 

“Hey, Tom, Tom!” Jim shouted 
breathlessly. “Wake up, Tom! 
Wake up quick!” 

Tom jumped to the floor and 
pulled on his shoes. He had be- 
come so accustomed to people com- 
ing in and waking him up to buy 
a quarter’s worth of steak or a quar- 
ter’s worth of ham that he had mis- 
taken Jim for a customer. He rub- 


bed the back of his hands over his 
mouth to take away the fly-stings. 

“What the hell!’ he sputtered 
looking up and seeing Jim standing 
there beside him. “What you 
want?” 

“Come on, Tom! Git your gun! 
We're going after a nigger down 
the creek a ways.” 

“God Almighty, Jim!” Tom 
shouted, now fully awake. He 
clutched Jim’s arm and begged: 
“You going to git a nigger, sure 
enough?” 

“You're damn right, Tom. You 
know that gingerbread nigger what 
used to work on the railroad a long 
time back? Him’s the nigger we're 
going to git. And we're going to 
git him good and proper, the yellow- 
face coon. He said something to 
Fred Jackson’s oldest gal down the 
road yonder about an hour ago. Fred 
told us all about it over at the bar- 
ber-shop. Come on Tom. We got 
to hurry. I expect we'll jerk him 
up pretty soon now.” 

Tom tied on his shoes and ran 
across the street behind Jim. Tom 
had his shotgun under his arm, and 
Jim had pulled the cleaver out of 
the meatblock. They'd get the God- 
damn nigger all right—God damn 
his yellow hide to hell! 

Tom climbed into an automobile 
with some other men. Jim jumped 
on the running-board of another car 
just as it was leaving. There were 
thirty or forty cars headed for the 
creek bottom already and more get- 
ting ready to start. 
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They had a place already picked 
out at the creek. There was a clear- 
ing in the woods by the road and 
there was just enough room to do 
the job like it should be done. 
Plenty of dry brushwood nearby and 
a good-sized sweetgum tree in the 
middle of the clearing. 

The automobiles stopped and the 
men jumped out in a hurry. Some 
others had gone for Will Maxie. 
Will was the gingerbread Negro. 
They would probably find him at 
home laying-by his cotton. Will 
could grow good cotton. He cut 
out all the grass first, and then he 
banked his rows with earth. Every- 
body else laid-by his cotton without 
going to the trouble of taking out 
the grass. 

But Will was a pretty smart Ne- 
gro. And he could raise a lot of 
corn too, to the acre. He always 
cut out the grass before he laid-by 
his corn. But nobody liked Will. 
He made too much money by taking 
out the grass before laying-by his 
cotton and corn. He made more 
money than Tom and Jim made in 
the butcher-shop . selling people 
meat. 

Doc Cromer had sent his boy 
down from the drugstore with half 
a dozen cases of Coca-Cola and a 
piece of ice in a washtub. The tub 
had some muddy water put in it 
from the creek, then the chunk of 
ice, and then three cases of Coca- 
Cola. When they were gone the 
boy would put the other three cases 
in the tub and give the dopes a 
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chance to cool. Everybody likes to 
drink a lot of dopes when they are 
nice and cold. 

Tom went out in the woods to 
take a drink of corn with Jim and 
Hubert Wells. Hubert always car- 
ried a jug of corn with him wher- 
ever he happened to be going. He 
made the whisky himself at his own 
still and got a fairly good living by 
selling it around the courthouse and 
the barber-shop. Hubert made the 
best corn in the country. 

Will Maxie was coming up the 
big road in a hurry. A couple of 
dozen men were behind him poking 
him with sticks. Will was getting 
old. He had a wife and three grown 
daughters, all married and settled. 
Will was a pretty good Negro too, 
minding his own business, stepping 
out of the road when he met a white 
man, and otherwise behaving him- 
self. But nobody liked Will. He 
made too much money by taking the 
grass out of his cotton before it was 
laid-by. 

Will came running up the road 
and the men steered him into the 
clearing. It was all fixed. There was 
a big pile of brushwood and a trace 
chain for his neck and one for his 
feet. That would hold him. There 
were two or three cans of gasoline, 
too. 

Doc Cromer’s boy was doing a 
good business with his Coca-Colas. 
Only five or six bottles of the first 
three cases were left in the washtub. 
He was getting ready to put the 
other cases in now and give the 
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dopes a chance to get nice and cool. 
Everybody likes to have a dope every 
once in a while. 

The Cromer boy would probably 
sell out and have to go back to town 
and bring back several more cases. 
And yet there was not such a big 
crowd today, either. It was the hot 
weather that made people have to 
drink a lot of dopes to stay cool. 
There were only a hundred and fifty 
or seventy-five there today. There 
had not been enough time for the 
word to get passed around. Tom 
would have missed it if Jim had not 
run in and told him about it while 
he was taking a nap on the meat- 
block. 

Will Maxie did not drink Coca- 
Cola. Will never spent his money 
on anything like that. That was 
what was wrong with him. He was 
too damn good for a Negro. He 
did not drink corn whiskey, nor 
make it; he did not carry a knife, 
nor a razor; he bared his head when 
he met a white man, and he lived 
with his own wife. 

But they had him now! God 
damn his gingerbread hide to hell. 
They had him where he could not 
take any more grass out of his cot- 
ton before laying it by. They had 
him tied to a sweetgum tree in the 
clearing at the creek with a trace- 
chain around his neck and another 
around his knees. Yes, sir, they had 
Will Maxie now, the yellow-face 
coon! He would not take any more 
grass out of his cotton before laying 
it by! 


Tom was feeling good. Hubert 
gave him another drink in the 
woods. Hubert was all right. He 
made good corn whiskey. Tom 
liked him for that. And Hubert 
always took his wife a big piece of 
meat Saturday night to use over Sun- 
day. Nice meat, too. Tom cut off 
the meat and Hubert took it home 
and made a present of it to his wife. 

Will Maxie was going up in 
smoke. When he was just about 
gone, they gave him the lead. Tom 
stood back and took good aim and 
fired away at Will with his shotgun 
as fast as he could breech it and put 
in a new load. About forty or 
more of the other men had shotguns 
too. They filled him so full of lead 
that his body sagged from his neck 
where the trace-chain held him up. 

The Cromer boy had sold com- 
pletely out. All of his ice and dopes 
were gone. Doc Cromer would feel 
pretty good when his boy brought 
back all that money. Six whole cases 
he sold, at a dime a bottle. If he 
had brought along another case or 
two he could have sold them easily 
enough. Everybody likes Coca-Cola. 
There is nothing better to drink on 
a hot day, if the dopes are nice and 
cool. 

After a while the men got ready 
to draw the body up in the tree and 
tie it to a limb so it could hang 
there, but Tom and Jim could not 
wait and they went back to town 
the first chance they got to ride. 
They were in a big hurry. They 
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had been gone several hours and it 
was almost four o'clock. 

A lot of people came dowrtown 
early Saturday afternoon to get their 
Sunday meat before it was picked 
over by the country people. Tom 
and Jim had to hurry back and open 
up the meat-market and get to work 
slicing steaks and chopping soup 
bones with the cleaver on the meat- 
block. 

Tom was the butcher. He did all 
the work with the meat. He went 
out and killed a cow and quartered 
her. Then he hauled the meat to 
the butcher-shop and hung it on the 
hooks in the icehouse. When some- 
body wanted to buy some meat, he 
took one of the quarters from the 
hook and threw it on the meatblock 
and cut what you asked for. You 
told Tom what you wanted and he 
gave it to you, no matter what it 
was you asked for. 

Then you stepped over to the 
counter and paid Jim the money for 
it. Jim was the cashier. He did 
all the talking, too. Tom had to 
do the cutting and weighing. Jim's 
egg-shaped belly was too big for 
him to work around the meatblock. 
It got in his way when he tried to 


slice you a piece of tenderloin steak, 
so Tom did that and Jim took the 
money and put it into the cashbox 
under the counter. 

Tom and Jim got back to town 
just in time. There was a big crowd 
standing around on the street get- 
ting ready to do their weekly trad- 
ing, and they had to have some meat. 
You went in the butcher-shop and 
said, “Hello, Tom. I want two 
pounds and a half of pork chops.” 

Tom said, “Hello, I'll get it for 
you right away.” 

While you were waiting for Tom 
to cut the meat off the hunk of rump 
steak you asked him how was every- 
thing. 

“Everything's slick as a whistle,” 
he said, “except my old woman's 
got the chills and fever pretty bad 
again,” 

Tom weighed the pork chops and 
wrapped them up for you and then 
you stepped over to Jim and paid 
him the money. Jim was the cash- 
ier. His egg-shaped belly was too 
big for him to work around the 
meatblock. Tom did that part, and 
Jim took the money and put it into 
the cashbox under the counter. 


{| First Negro president of famous 


Oxford Union comes from West Indies 


P. laying Wharxist 


Condensed from The Leader, London 


By Tom Driberg 


James Cameron Tudor were 

slaves. The owners of some 

of them were named Cam- 
eron, the owners of others were 
named Tudor. 

In 1942 James Cameron Tudor 
became the first Negro president in 
the history of the Oxford Union. 

That is the label now usually at- 
tached to him. Actually he is 
prouder of other undergraduate ac- 
tivities—of having twice been chair- 
man of the Oxford University So- 
cialist Club, of having held office in 
the National Union of Students. But 
such public prestige still attaches to 
the Oxford Union that this label is, 
he says with a smile, ‘the concession 
that I shall have to make to world 
opinion.” 

He is less pompous than such 
words imply. Success in Oxford and 
on the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany—he broadcasts to the West In- 
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dies every Saturday night an atmos- 
pheric, human summary of the week 
in Parliament—has not turned his 
head. 

He is, in a modest way, a “good 
mixer”—not an easy thing for a 
Negro to be in England, even 
though there is no color bar as such. 
In all his five years in England he 
has never once been conscious, in an 
uncomfortable sense, of a color dif- 
ference—though he is occasionally 
faintly put out by the exaggerated 
courtesy with which those entertain- 
ing him (with the best intentions) 
mark their consciousness of it. (On 
such occasions old ladies will usually 
call him “Dear boy.’’) 

During Oxford vacations, he has 
certainly gone the best way about 
getting to know the English people. 
In the long summer vacation he has 
usually hitch-hiked about the coun- 
try, and then settled down to do 
some weeks’ solid farm work wher- 
ever he had heard that such work 
was going—in Devon, for instance. 
He has greatly enjoyed the company 
and the natural friendliness of farm- 
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ers and farm workers. Asked once 
to sum up his impressions of the 
country, he replied: “I have seen 
through the British people, and like 
what I see.” 

He is 25 years old. He was born 
at Bridgetown, Barbados—eldest of 
12 children of a general merchant. 

Cameron Tudor is still studying 
at Oxford—mainly research in nu- 
tritional education. He keeps rooms 
there and shares a flat in Blooms- 
bury, London. Soon he will go 


home to his native Barbados, for the 
first time since he came to England, 
to do field research there and put 
into practical application what he 
has learned at Oxford. 

He has one unexpected regret— 
that he has never done any fox- 
hunting here. ‘I would have loved 
that,” he says. 

He belongs to a somewhat spe- 
cial class of people: he is one of the 
few Negro Marxists in the world 
who play polo. 


Maz by Your 


IN AN IMPORTANT damage suit, a Negro witness for 
the man who had been injured testified that five minutes 
elapsed between two events. Since the interval of time was , 
very important, the opposing lawyer questioned the Negro’s 
accuracy and sought to impeach him. 

“You're sure it was five minutes?” 

“Ain’t I told you so, sir.”’ 

“Couldn’t it have been four minutes—or three?” 


“I said five minutes.” 


The lawyer leaned back with a sneer. “I’m going to test 
you right here and now. When I give the word, I want 
you to start timing—and then at the end of five minutes, you 
tell me.” The lawyer laid his watch down in front of him. 

At the exact end of five minutes, the old Negro spoke up: 
“That's five minutes exactly, sir.” 


The lawyer grunted in disgust. 


once.” 


“You were right, for 


The evidence so impressed the jury, that the lawyer lost 
his case. After the court adjourned the lawyer came over 


to the Negro witness. 


“Tom, I'll forgive you if you'll just 


tell me how you did it.” 
“Yes, sir,” he said agreeably. ‘‘I just figured it out.” 


“How?” 


“By the clock on the wall behind you!” 


Lewis Copeland, The World's Best Jokes 


{| Legends of Venture Smith’s strength 
still live in Connecticut River Valley 


Fle England 4 John Henry 


By Ann Petry 


LONG the Connecticut 
Al River valley the workers in 
lumber camps and the 
farmers who spin tales 
around pot-bellied stoves in country 
stores never talk of John Henry. In- 
stead they talk of Venture Smith, 
African—and in their stories about 
him he looms up ten feet tall, 
stronger and bigger and smarter 
than any man seen in that section 
before or since. 

The legend of Venture Smith dif- 
fers in many ways from that of John 
Henry for only a small part of it is 
based on his great strength. It is 
built up instead on tales of his urge 
for freedom and how it took him 
twenty-seven years to buy his way 
out of slavery, of his shrewdness as 
a trader, and of his thrift. 

When he was eight, Venture was 
sold to the mate of a Yankee raider 
that lay off the African coast— 
bought and sold for four gallons of 
rum and a tawdry piece of calico, and 
taken to Narraganset, Rhode Island. 
Yet when he died at the age of sev- 
enty-seven he was master of his own 
sailing vessels and owner of one 
hundred acres of rich fertile land. 
He had purchased not only his own 


freedom but that of his wife, his 
three children and three other slaves. 

He freed himself through his 
enormous strength for he made an 
agreement with his last Connecticut 
purchaser that one half the money 
he earned working for other men at 
night should go toward the price of 
his freedom. He could chop more 
wood than any other man in the 
state and by swinging his nine- 
pound axe all day and half the night 
he had literally chopped his way to 
freedom when he was thirty-five. 

The Connecticut countryside 
abounds with stories about him for 
he weighed three hundred pounds 
and measured six feet around the 
waist—a man so big he had to go 
sideways through average doorways 
and had to have furniture especially 
built to support his weight. After 
he bought his freedom he often 
went to Long Island by canoe to cut 
wood and easily surpassed the In- 
dians’ time record for the forty-five 
mile trip. The speed and pace of 
his paddling was such that he sent 
his canoe sailing through the water 
at a rate no white man could hope to 
equal. 

According to legend his anger at 
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injustice was worthy of a man his 
size. During the days when he was 
a slave one of his masters struck him 
with a heavy block of wood. He ap- 
pealed to a Justice of the Peace who 
informed his master and his master’s 
brother that the action was outra- 
geous. On the way home the two 
men attempted to beat him and Ven- 
ture said afterward: “I became en- 
raged and immediately turned them 
both under me, laid one of them 
across the other, and stamped them 
both with my feet what I would.” 

As a result even today when the 
fall storms whip the Connecticut 
River into a fury or when the flood 
tides come in the Spring, the 
Yankees say: ‘“Venture’s mad about 
somep’n.”” 

He started going blind when he 
was sixty-nine. Though his sight 
completely left him, his great 
strength remained. For example 
when he purchased oxen, he would 
examine them carefully by feeling 
them and then he would estimate 
their weight by seizing each ox by its 
hind legs and raising it up. 

When a big boat beached so far 
up out of the water that her owners 
despaired of ever getting her off 
Venture offered to help. ‘True I 
am blind,” he said, “but I can give 
you a lift.” The story goes that he 
was led to the water’s edge. And 
then, “The timbers fairly cracked 
as his great hands touched the scow. 
She swept into the water like a bird 
on the wing.” 

He was, in addition, an author for 
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he published a record of his life and 
his achievements in a yellowed paper 
bound volume printed in 1798 at 
New London, Conn. It is entitled: 
A Narrative of the Life and Adven. 
ture of Venture, a Native of Africa, 
but Resident Above 50 Years in the 
United States of America, Related 
by Himself. He states in his book 
that he was born at Dukandarra in 
Guinea, that his father was Saungm 
Furro, prince of the tribe of Dukan- 
darra. 

This quotation from his journal 
in which he explains how he was 
able to acquire his land and his boats 
is worthy of a Benjamin Franklin: 
“I bought nothing which I did not 
absolutely want. As for superfluous 
finery I never thought it to be com- 
pared with decent homespun dress, 
a good supply of money and pru- 
dence. Expensive gatherings of my 
mates I commonly shunned, and all 
kinds of luxuries I was perfectly a 
stranger to and I never was at the 
expense of six pence worth of 
spirits.” 

Up around Haddam Neck the tall 
story tellers say that Venture was a 
philosopher, too. After he married 
he gave his wife an easily under- 
stood lesson in the importance of 
unity of effort. Throwing a rope 
over the house in which they were 
living he told her to go to the other 
side of the house and pull on it 
while he tugged at the rope on his 
side. After she had pulled her end 
of the rope for awhile he told her 
to come over to his side of the house, 
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and thus pulling together on the 
rope it came down easily. 

He offered this explanation to her 
and to the neighbors who had gath- 
ered to watch: “If we pull in life 
against each other we shall fail, but 
if we pull together we shall suc- 
ceed.” 

Venture Smith died September 
19, 1805. His body was taken 
across the cove by boat and carried 
on a bier some three miles to the 
cemetery of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in East Haddam, Con- 
necticut. The surrounding country 
was combed to find pall bearers over 
six feet in height—men whose size 
fitted them for the task of carrying 
the son of an African prince to his 
final resting place. Going up the 


long Olmstead Hill to the small 
cemetery one of the hired bearers 
said: ‘“Durned great nigger! Ought 
to have quartered him and gone four 
times. His weight makes the gravel 
stones crack under my feet!” 

Thus even in death the man’s 


great size caused smaller men to 
squirm. His tombstone still stands 
in the cemetery of the East Haddam 
church. In true Yankee fashion the 
inscription pays tribute to his thrift: 


Sacred to the Memory of 
VENTURE SMITH, 
African. 

Though the son of a King, he was 
kidnapped and sold as a slave, but 
by his industry he acquired money 
to purchase his freedom. 
WHO DIED Sept. 19, 1805 
IN THE 77th YEAR OF HIS AGE 


But men like Venture Smith, 
African, never die—they live on for- 
ever in the tales that men tell of 
them during the long, bitter nights 
when the heat from a pot-bellied 
stove isn’t enough to drive the chill 
from the human heart and comfort 
can only be found in the tales of 
another era, in this case of how a 
great black man hacked and hewed 
his way to freedom. 
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You Northerners think we keep 
the Negro down because we're 
afraid he'll take our place in the 
sun. That Alabama sun’s hot. What 
we're afraid of is he'll take our 
place in the shade. 

Sen. Theodore Bilbo of Mississippi 


The Federal tax on a quart of bot- 
tled-in-bond whiskey amounts to 
more than the poll tax collected by 
any Southern state. If a man, white 
or colored, prefers to buy the whis- 
key, and pay that tax, instead of us- 
ing $2 of his money to pay his poll 
tax, he is not disenfranchised by the 
poll tax but is disenfranchised by 
his preference for liquor over vot- 


ing. 
Jackson Daily News 


The South brought order out of 
racial chaos. It did so by establishing 
a caste system. In that system the 
white man was to govern. The 


Negro had a secure, if a secondary, 
place. In it he was happy. The busi- 
ness of running a government of 
any kind, whether state or national, 
is a tedious and onerous one; and 
the Negro has no yearning or apti- 
tude for politics. 


Archibald Rutledge 
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... Since the Negroes were 
emancipated, they have failed, by 
reason of constant effort to get 
themselves adopted by the former 
master race, to make the progress 
that Japanese in the United States 
would have made. 

Charleston, S. C., News-Courier 


There are many southern white 
troops with the Allies chasing the 
Nazis across France, and I resent 
having the blood of other races 
pumped into their veins when they 
are helpless to do anything about 
it. I protest in the name of the 
white people of the United States. 

Rep. John Rankin of Mississippi 


Let’s have all the white people 
vote irrespective as to whether any 
taxes have been paid or not. The 
Negroes as a class don’t care to vote 
anyway, unless they are encouraged 
by some communistic elements. 

Ex-Gov. Eugene Talmadge of Georgia 


The poll tax is not a disfranchis- 
ing provision. . . . One must bea 
registered voter before the failure to 
pay his poll tax disfranchises him 
and it disfranchises him then only if 
he fails to do what the law required 
him to do—pay his taxes. 

Governor Chauncey Sparks of Alabama 


{| Segregation laws challenged 
as source of racist chaos 


Condensed from Science and Society 


By Carey McWilliams 


discrimination 

against a racial minority 

usually assumes the form of 
segregation. 

Segregation is of two general 
types: passive segregation based on 
custom and tradition; and active 
segregation, that is, legally sanc- 
tioned segregation. The latter type 
officially imputes an essential inferi- 
ority to those segregated. 

Legal discrimination assumes a 
bewildering variety of forms, such 
as residential restrictions, occupa- 
tional handicaps, exclusion from the 
use of public facilities, denial of the 
franchise and of equal treatment by 
the law and miscegenation statutes. 

Active segregation is of fairly re- 
cent origin in American law. The 
first legal sanctions took the form of 
miscegenation statutes, which date 
from around 1822. Later the so- 
called Black Codes were adopted by 
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eight Southern states during the pe- 
riod 1865-67. 

But the forms of active segrega- 
tion, as they exist today, date from 
around 1876 and are based upon 
Northern precedents. 

The most recent form is residen- 
tial segregation, which dates from 
about 1910, although the city of San 
Francisco unsuccessfully attempted 
to segregate Oriental residents by 
ordinance as early as 1890. 

On the subject of residential seg- 
regation, Booker T. Washington 
once made an extremely pertinent 
observation: 

“In all my experience, I have 
never yet found a case where the 
masses of the people of any given 
city were interested in the matter of 
segregation of white and colored 
people; that is, there has been no 
spontaneous demand for segregation 
ordinances.” 

There is no evidence to indicate 
that the people of any particular 
community have demanded the in- 
sertion of restrictive clauses in prop- 
erty deeds. Invariably a subdivision 
company has inserted the clause in 
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the original conveyances by which 
it has “deeded out” the property. 

In perhaps a majority of cases, 
the purchasers have not even been 
aware of the fact that the property 
was restricted. In some cases, prop- 
erty owners have banded together, 
after their initial purchases, to im- 
pose racial restrictions by agreement. 
But in these cases it will usually be 
found that some small organized 
group, disguised as a Property Pro- 
tective Association, has conceived 
the idea of “‘protecting the area,” 
usually for a fee. 

The proprietor of a store can not 
know, with even a pretense to sta- 
tistical accuracy, that other than a 
small percentage of his customers 
would object if he served Negroes. 
Yet, in actual practice, it is his ini- 
tiative that serves to mold the mores 
of the community. 

A primary motivation for the Jim 
Crow laws that began to develop 
after 1876 was the desire, on the 
part of certain groups in the South, 
to prevent “the imminent social and 
political equality of the Negro.” 

In large part, however, it was the 
great upsurge of democratic senti- 
ment, represented by the Populist 
movement, that prompted this wave 
of Jim Crow legislation sponsored 
by reactionaries. For the Populist 
movement, in its inception, threat- 
ened to bring the Negro and the 
poor white into an alliance against 
the bourbon South. 

After the adoption of the 
Thirteenth Amendment, liberal sen- 
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timent in the North became in- 
creasingly concerned as the South 
attempted, by the adoption of the 
Black Codes, to reconstitute the sub- 
stance of slavery in the guise of legal 
regulation. It was the adoption of 
the Black Codes which brought 
about the passage of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments and 
which finally resulted in the adop- 
tion of the Civil Rights Act of 1875. 

Unfortunately, the Supreme Court 
declared the Civil Rights Act uncon- 
stitutional in 1883. Throughout the 
South, this decision was construed as 
the “‘green light” for discriminatory 
legislation; and thereafter the 
Southern states began to enact the 
system of Jim Crow legislation 
which is still in effect. 

One of the first cases involving 
the validity of a segregation statute, 
passed after the adoption of the 
Civil War amendments, reached the 
Supreme Court in 1896. The case in- 
volved a Louisiana statute requiring 
the segregation of the races in com- 
mon carriers. In this case, Plessy 
v. Ferguson, the court upheld the 
principle of segregation despite the 
clear provisions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. In doing so, it used 
this language: 

“The argument [against the leg- 
islation} assumes that social preju- 
dices may be overcome by legisla- 
tion, and that equal rights can not be 
secured to the Negro except by an 
enforced commingling of the two 
races. We cannot accept this propo- 
sition. . . . Legislation is powerless 
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to eradicate racial instincts or to 
abolish distinctions based upon 
physical differences, and the attempt 
to do so can only result in accentuat- 
ing the difficulties of the present sit- 
uation. . . . If one race is inferior 
to the other socially, the Constitution 
of the United States cannot put them 
upon the same plane.” 

The Supreme Court did, however, 
allow the Negro one meager basis 
of protest, namely, it did recognize 
that facilities could not be denied 
one race which were granted an- 
other, and that, therefore, ‘‘separate 
and equal” accommodations must be 
provided. It was forced to make 
this limited concession by reason of 
one basic consideration: that neither 
the Declaration of Independence nor 
the Constitution recognizes distinc- 
tions between citizens premised 
upon so-called racial differences. 

Jim Crow, as someone observed, 
was smuggled into the Constitution ; 
it has no warrant in the Constitution 
itself. 

Taking advantage of this limited 
concession, the Negro has been able 
since 1876 to fight for some facili- 
ties; but, on the whole, it has been 
a barren struggle. For the Supreme 
Court, while insisting that the sep- 
arate accommodations must be equal, 
has confessed that it is powerless to 
compel equality of service or facility. 

For example, it is notorious that, 
in the deep South, Negro school 
teachers are paid less, that the school 
term for Negroes is shorter than the 
term for white students, and that 
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the equipment in Negro schools is 
uniformly inferior. Obviously, in 
these respects, the separate facilities 
are not equal; yet the court has 
either ignored the discrepancy or 
confessed its impotence to correct 
the situation. 

By its decisions in the Civil Rights 
Cases and the Plessy case, the Su- 
preme Court relegated the whole 
question of protecting the civil 
rights of racial minorities to the 
states. 

Some of the Northern states en- 
acted civil rights statutes after 1875 
(there are some eighteen such sta- 
tutes in force today); while the 
South proceeded to erect its present 
Jim Crow system of legal discrimi- 
nation. Later the Western states, in 
relation to the Oriental, copied the 
Jim Crow pattern in considerable 
detail. 

Segregation as a supposed instru- 
ment of social order has shown itself 
a source of social chaos. 

During the race riots in Detroit 
in 1943, rioting occurred in sections 
of the city inhabited exclusively 
either by whites or by colored citi- 
zens, but not in sections where the 
two races lived side by side. 

Disturbances occurred in plants 
where black and white workers were 
segregated; not where they work 
side by side. 

Segregations on railroads, street 
cars, and in places of public accom- 
modation is purely temporary; seg- 
regation in the schools is usually 
restricted to childhood; but residen- 
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tial segregation implies that the 
Negro must always live in an in- 
ferior social and physical environ- 
ment. 

Around 1910 various municipal- 
ities, principally in the North, began 
to pass segregation ordinances reg- 
ulating residential areas. In 1917, 
the Supreme Court rules that such 
an ordinance of the City of Louis- 
ville, violated the Fourteenth 
Amendment and was therefore un- 
constitutional. 

The suit involved, however, a 
white plaintiff, who contended that 
the ordinance interfered with his 
right to dispose of his:property. It 
was the restriction on the right to 
dispose of property to the highest 
bidder, rather than the social conse- 
quences to the Negro, that moved 
the court to hold the ordinance in- 
valid. 

After this decision was handed 
down, property owners began to in- 
sert racial restrictions in property 
deeds and the courts quickly upheld 
these restrictions. 

In upholding restrictive cove- 
nants, the courts have wholly failed 
to consider the social advantages of 
diffusion in comparison with segre- 
gation. 

In the North Negroes find it al- 
most impossible to expand out of 
the section of the community which 
they were originally permitted to in- 
habit. The density of population in 
Negro sections of typical Northern 
communities is from two to five 
times greater than in white sections. 


The Negro section is usually located 
in a zone between the central busi- 
ness district and the zone of work- 
ingmen’s homes. 

Absentee ownership is, of course, 
quite common. As a consequence, 
the houses and dwellings tend to be 
dilapidated. 

Owners are reluctant to make re- 
pairs and officials are hesitant about 
enforcing sanitary regulations. The 
potential commercial use imposes a 
high property valuation which, in 
turn, discourages repairs or improve- 
ments or new construction. 

Since Negroes are frequently not 
well represented in city councils, the 
area usually suffers from bad light- 
ing, sanitation, paving, and street 
maintenance. Since the city govern- 
ment can not legally zone property 
in terms of racial groups, it is unable 
to make provision for the normal 
expansion of the Negro community. 
Spatial segregation narrows the 
range of employment opportunities 
makes for civic friction, endangers 
the health of minority and majority, 
perpetuates every evil implicit in a 
biracial social structure, results in 
geographical segregation in the 
schools even in communities that 
provide for mixed schools, and cre- 
ates a self-perpetuating and socially 
disastrous complex within the com- 
munity. 

Once these well-known social 
facts are demonstrated for the 
courts, a gradual relaxation of the 
rules upholding restrictive covenants 
may be expected. But, to date, re- 
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strictive covenants have been op- 
posed, in the courts, not in terms of 
social realities, but in terms of legal 
myths. 

While the task of combating 
“passive segregation” may well be 
left to educators, it appears desirable 
that lawyers and social scientists join 
forces in a joint attack upon all 
forms of active segregation, that is, 
legal discrimination. This attack 
should be premised upon a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the principle of 
segregation is extremely vulnerable 
to attack in the courts upon the 
ground that there is no reasonable 
relation between segregation, as a 
legal device, and the protection of 
the public peace, health, and secur- 
ity; and, in the case of residential 
segregation, that the right of owner- 
ship and control must yield, so far 
as restrictive covenants are con- 
cerned, to a public interest that can 
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be clearly and scientifically demon- 
strated. 

It can be demonstrated, by evi- 
dence acceptable to the courts, that 
segregation actually endangers the 
public peace, health, and security. 

Uniformly the courts have upheld 
segregation statutes without the 
benefit of social and economic data 
bearing on the question of policy 
involved. By active collaboration in 
the initiation of a few carefully 
planned cases testing the constitu- 
tionality of segregation statutes and 
by making available to the courts the 
wealth of social, economic, and psy- 
chological data that has been accu- 
mulated on the effect of segregation, 
lawyers and social scientists can 
successfully challenge the legal 
foundation upon which the whole 
structure of Jim Crow practice rests 
today. 


AN OLD NEGRO who had been sentenced to five 
years in the state penitentiary was asked by the judge if he 


had anything to say. 


“No, sir,” said the old man hesitantly. “I reckon not, 
sir, except maybe to say that you sure are a bit liberal with 


my time.” 


Gov. Spessard L. Holland, of Florida 
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IN SOUTH AFRICA, the natives say, “He is speaking Eng- 
lish,” when they mean a man is drunk. The expression dates back 
to the days when the English were just beginning to colonize Africa. 
Their language sounded so comical to the Negroes that they com- 
pared it to the babbling of a drunken man. 


Krishma Shrinivasa, Coronet 


KING ABOGLIAGBU, ruler of a part of Dahoney, West 
Africa, wears a filter over his nostrils, as he is forbidden by law to 
breathe the same air as his subjects. 

Freling Foster, Colliers 


THE PLANE on which an actor was flying across darkest 
Africa crashed in a very heavy jungle. He was the only one of the 
passengers or crew able to walk so he started out for help. He 
had gone a few miles when he was set upon by a band of half- 
naked black men. They quickly subdued him, tied him up and 
carted him off to their village. He was brought before their chief 
who shot a string of questions at him. 

“So you're an actor,” the chief said. “That's fine. Sit down 
next to me. I want to tell you a few stories.” 

The stories that the chief told were risque but they had the actor 
holding his sides with laughter. 

When the chief finished his joke-telling, one of his subordinates 
came over and whispered in his ear: 

“You know we are going to eat this guy,” he said. “Why are you 
making him so happy?” 

“I have a yen for spiced ham,’ explained the chief. 

The Joke Teller’s Joke Book 


IN THE BELIEF that lightning is a message from some god 
in Heaven, many African tribes will not extinguish fires started by 
it or mourn persons killed by its flashes for fear of offending him. 

James Wood, True 
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{Jack Benny’s Negro Star steers 
clear of race relations 


known as Rochester on Jack 

Benny’s Sunday night radio 

show, talks to more Ameri- 
cans than any other colored man. 

Some people are critical of the 
fact that Eddie Anderson, as Roches- 
ter, is a comedian, pure and simple. 
He commercializes the humor of 
many situations. He “refuses to 
propagandize’’ or use his influence— 
except for fun. 

In his own words, “‘a performer 
isa performer first and last. He has 
no business making propaganda. 
People want to be entertained, not 
educated.” 

He thinks that the things a col- 
ored performer does on the stage or 
radio have no serious bearing on the 
nature of race relations. He has no 
strong notions about ‘what ought to 
be done on the racial front.” Eddie 
Anderson, colored, is always Roches- 
ter, comedian. 

Rochester first came to the Benny 
program to fill a one-night stand on 
an Easter Sunday eight years ago. 
He played the role of a Pullman 
porter and people liked his gravel 


know ANDERSON, Jr., 
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Condensed from Baltimore Afro-American. 


By Michael Carter 


voice and his independent banter 
with ‘Mister Benny” so well he 
stayed on as a regular member of 
the cast. 

Before that he had been a dancer, 
a singer and a comedian. 

“IT was mainly a dancer, but I 
always liked comedy. We used to 
finish off our dance with some com- 
edy and it stuck. My father, Eddie 
Anderson, Sr., was also a come- 
dian. 

“I remember that first Sunday,” 
Rochester said. ‘I wasn’t nervous 
—I had been a performer for years 
and if I ever had stage fright, it was 
so long ago I forgot it. 

“After the show I was called back 
for three other performances. Then 
I signed for thirty-nine weeks. I 
became a part of the show and lines 
were written in for me every week.” 

Jack Benny gave him the name 
“Rochester.” 

After Rochester finished his reg- 
ular weekly stint—in which he act- 
ually works for only a matter of 
minutes—he becomes Eddie Ander- 
son, private citizen, and rests. Radio 
work is a terrific strain, 
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“Sometimes I do a picture or 
make a benefit performance, but 
something is doing all the time even 
when I try to rest,’” he says. 

The Benny program, like all the 
others, hires a crew of writers who 
write each week’s script. A come- 
dian’s chief job is not to ad lib but 
to read lines. ‘You can’t safely ad 
lib on a radio program anyhow,” 
Rochester said. 

“Everything is timed to a split sec- 
ond. I rehearse once on Saturday. 
On Sunday we run through the 
script a couple of times and work in 
the sound effect. I don’t memorize 
my lines—no radio performer does 
—I simply read them.” 

I asked him if he had ever had 
lines which were radically objection- 
able. “No, Mr. Benny would not 
permit that. There’s a lot of feeling 
about that stuff. People are touchy.” 

It is perhaps because of people's 
“touchiness” that Rochester aban- 
doned taking part in “Uncle Re- 
mus,” a Walt Disney production 
which has been called humiliating 
by some. 

“I think Uncle Remus is one of 
our most cherished folk tales. There 
is nothing ugly about it.” He has 
no personal objections to the role. 

As Jack Benny’s valet in the 
Rochester character, he has an off- 
handed, independent bantering atti- 
tude toward his boss. I asked him 
what would happen if a real valet 
acted like that. “It might not be so 
funny,” he said, “but I don’t por- 
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tray an insolent character; just 
funny.” 

Eddie Anderson feels that “the 
only way to solve race problems is 
for us to become producers of 
things.” 

He formerly owned a parachute 
factory, but is no longer associated 
with it. 

He plans another business ven- 
ture, but declined to discuss its na- 
ture. Since he felt that our people 
should produce, and is opposed to 
“‘propaganda”’ in the theatre, I asked 
how he felt about producing a pic- 
ture on colored people. 

“No, but I'd like to do a national 
educational piece on juvenile de- 
linquency,” he replied. 

Again he stressed the point that 
an entertainer should “keep out of 
politics and must always appeal to 
all the people.” 

To do otherwise is to endanger 
“the place you have reached in life,” 
he added. 

To explain, he said: “People take 
our broadcasts seriously. Sometimes 
they complain that Jack Benny 
doesn’t pay his singers enough or 
that he shouldn’t make some of his 
performers mow the Benny lawn. 

“Some think I’m really his valet. 


‘Some of them write that he 


shouldn’t let me take such a banter- 
ing attitude. 

“Others are surprised when | 
don’t hold his coat or dust him off 
when we are out together.” 

For these reasons, and others, Ed- 
die Anderson remains in “‘charac- 
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ter.” Off-radio, he talks in the same 
gravel voice, but at a lower pitch. 

“You can’t disillusion the public 
and stay in their favor,” he said. 

“Nor can you inject propaganda 
or take a public position on political 
and controversial questions.” He 
thinks colored people should not ex- 
pect him to be a “race man first” 
and a comedian second. 

“I am in this business because I’m 
a comedian,” he concluded. 

On stage, Rochester teases about 
razors, wild trips to Harlem, dice 
and other stereotypes of character. 


On the radio this is toned down by 
Benny. 

“In Los Angeles I lead a quiet, 
ordinary life. My kid, Billy, 15 goes 
to Dorsey High School. I have a 
model railroad which I enjoy. We 
read and, well just lead lives that 
anybody would live.” 

His model railroad has been 
rented to a motion picture company 
for use in films. 

Eddie Anderson is Rochester and 
Rochester is a topnotch comedian 
who could get laughs from reading 
a ‘“‘Motherless Child.” 


A Word To The Wise 


A WEALTHY WOMAN employed a new Negro 
maid. A few days later she found a note written by her 
former Negro maid to the new one, in which was given a 
complete accounting of the setup in the house. 

The cook, the message said, was inclined to drink. The 
chauffeur was a lady’s man. The housekeeper was a hard 
customer to get on with. The butler was a pleasant fellow. 

After the signature was a postscript: “As for the Mr. 
and Mrs., they behave as well as they know how.” 


Ralph Jackson 
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The colored man must not only 
have the right to fight for his coun- 
try, but must be given the right to 
freedom from shame. 

Rev. Augus Dun 


What happens to minorities in 
our country will in the long run de- 
termine the success of democracy. 

Will W. Alexander 


Any psychiatrist would agree that 
fear is at the basis of the white su- 
premacy doctrine in the South. The 
only way the white people in the 
South will ever prove to themselves 
and the world that they are free of 
fear is to give the Negroes real 
equality and see what happens. 

Sen. Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota 


The man who fires the bullet 
doesn’t care whether it was made by 
a Protestant or a Catholic or a Jew, 
a Negro or a white person, so long 
as he has that bullet when he needs 
it. 

Rep. Frank Hook of Michigan 


Some 700,000 Negroes are serv- 
ing in the United States Army, and 
they win as many valor citations, 
proportionately, as their white com- 
rades. Honor doesn’t ask about a 
hero’s color. 

New York Times 
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All of us are brothers in Christ, 
There will be no Jim Crow-ism in 
heaven. 

Rev. Richard Gender 


The underlying influence in all 
interracial relations in America is 
fear. 

Richard Wright 


Hollywood’s not looking for my 
type. Dis, dat, dese—I can learn to 
talk that way but not very well. 

Todd Duncan, Negro singer 


Racial discrimination in any form 
and in any degree has no justifiable 
part whatever in our democratic way 
of life. It is unattractive in any 
setting but is utterly revolting 
among a free people. 

Justice Frank Murphy 


At an altitude of 35,000 ft. with 
flak bursting around you and Focke- 
Wulf’s snapping at your heels, race 
prejudice vanishes. 

Lt. Felix Kirkpatrick 


We do not want the men of an- 
other color for our brothers-in-law, 
but we do want them for our broth- 
ers. 

Booker T. Washington 


{ Church frowns upon interracial 


marriages but does not bar them 


Mixed Marriages and 


Condensed from Interracial Review. 


OU CANNOT be a Catholic 
and hold that interracial 
marriage is, of itself an ab- 
solute and supreme evil. 

There are 42 million Catholics in 
Brazil, and corresponding numbers 
in other Latin-American countries, 
who not only do not look upon it 
as an evil, but consider it a very 
admirable thing. 

The Blessed Martin de Porres was 


the fruit of such a marriage, and the 
church placed no stigma on him for 


it. 

Since there is nothing evil in stself 
in a marriage between persons of 
different races, the Catholic church 
does not sanction the attitude of 
those who would elevate the fear of 
such intermarriage to the point of a 
total absolute. She does not approve 
of those who make “white suprem- 
acy,” or its corollary, fear of ‘‘social 
equality,” the universal yardstick of 
all race relations. 

The Catholic Church regards #l- 
licit intercourse between the races 


as a grave evil, which, if knowingly 
and freely committed, merits ever- 
lasting punishment: not because it 


is between two races, but because of 


the moral wrongness of fornication, 


and still more, of adultery. 


The church regards “mixed mar- 
riages’’—that is to say, marriages 
between Catholics and non-Catholics 
—as so apt to be seriously undesir- 
able that she erects special canonical 
impediments, in order to dissuade 
faithful Catholics from engaging in 
them. There are no such canonical 
impediments expressed as to inter- 
racial marriages. 

This does not mean, however, that 
the Catholic Church does not regard 
interracial marriages as undesirable 
because of the circumstances which 
would ordinarily attend them. Be- 
cause of these circumstances, which 
are as readily recognized by Negroes 
as by whites, such marriages ordi- 
narily run contrary to the virtue of 
prudence. 

They impose a strain upon the 
conjugal fidelity of the married cou- 
ple, who would be sorely tempted 
to yield to social pressure. They 
can impose an equal burden upon 
the children, unless the parents are 
people of more than ordinary in- 
telligence, goodness and skill, who 
are fully equipped to meet such a 
difficult situation. So—again under 
ordinary, normal circumstances, such 
as exist here in the United States— 
the Catholic church would definitely 
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discourage such unions. But the 
church makes no rigid and absolute 
rule: each merits its own consider- 
ation. 

American laxity with regard to 
divorce, birth control, and lack of 
parental discipline are already a 
scandal to Catholic Latin Americans, 


as they are scandalized by our racial 
obsessions. No amount of zeal for 
white supremacy will succeed in re- 
moving such a scandal. If the mar- 
ried state itself and the marriage 
vows are held sacred, the matter of 
racial prudence will be taken care 
of in its proper proportion. 


Anybody ee 


THE ONLY Negro child in an orphan asylum found 
herself constantly pushed around by the other children and 
the head of the institution, who seemed intent on having 
her sent to an all-colored institution. 

She looked vainly for a friend among the other children 


but they all shunned. 


The head of the asylum kept watching for some pretext 
to get her out and one day believed she had succeeded when 
one of the children reported that the Negro child was 
carrying on a clandestine correspondence with someone out- 
side the asylum wall. It was reported that the Negro girl 
hid a note in a tree near the wall. 

The asylum head rushed to the spot and found the note. 
She opened it eagerly and then tears came to her eyes as she 
read: ‘“To anyone that finds this—I love you.” The Negro 


girl stayed. 


Jack Atkins 


sessions to crack segregation 


{| Negro and white youths hold secret 


Condensed from Pittsburgh Courier 


By Ted LeBerthon 


HE NAZI-OCCUPIED na- 

j tions of Europe are not the 

only scenes today of “under- 

ground” movements. Our 

Southern states have a most inter- 

esting “underground” movement, 
and it is growing every day. 

It is a movement whereby white 
and colored young people of high 
school and college age are holding 
secret meetings to abolish segregated 
education and all other barriers to 
creating lasting friendships as 
equals, 

Recently I had the pleasure of 
meeting a young colored girl who is 
a leader in the movement in a quite 
large Southern city. Obviously, I 
cannot and will not reveal her iden- 
tity. 

“Today,” she said, ‘‘all over the 
South, young people of both races 
are pledging themselves to end dis- 
crimination, segregation, and other 
un-American practices. We are an 


TED LeBERTHON is assistant editor 
of Catholic Digest and a columnist for 
the Pittsburgh Courier. He was for- 
merly a columnist for the Los Angeles 
Daily News. 


underground. But we number 
among us the sons and daughters of 
Southern legislators, national and 
State, and of families often repre- 
senting ‘the flower of the Old 
South.’ And the way they have got- 
ten their parents over a barrel is 
very interesting and sometimes very 
laughable.” 

Then she explained that any 
young person, white or colored, 
while not permitted to reveal the 
identity of other persons in the 
movement, is free to reveal, at his 
or her own discretion, his or her 
own membership to his or her own 
mother or father. 

“The parents can’t do anything 
about it,” she said. ‘There have 
been a few instances of white par- 
ents threatening to put their chil- 
dren into reformatories. But the 
young people are prepared, through 
Northern connections, to go to court 
and raise a tremendous amount of 
publicity. So the parents keep quiet. 

“Most of us young people, white 
and colored, say nothing to our par- 
ents, because we feel they’re set in 
their ways. But there are some par- 
ents who have told their children, 
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“We know you're right, but we dare 
not say so publicly.’” 

The way the movement started 
was in itself poignant, all-too-hu- 
man, yet inevitable. 

A girl who attended a high school 
for whites only met a girl who at- 
tended a high school for colored 
only early in 1942. They were 
brought together through a typical 
Southern situation, that of the col- 
ored girl’s mother working for the 
white girl's mother. 

The white girl had been getting 
literature from Catholic, Northern 
Protestant, Socialist, Communist and 
other sources through the mails for 
some time and had been eager to dis- 
cuss interracial justice with a colored 
girl. 

The two girls surreptitiously 
mulled all the old problems over 
and the white girl one evening ex- 
pressed an interesting view. 

“Let's form a secret club,’’ she 
said, “of white and colored high 
school students pledged to disobey 
our parents if they find out and tell 
us we can’t belong.” 

Then this young white girl ex- 
plained that she'd had the secret 
club idea a long while, but knew 
her parents would bitterly oppose 
any association as an equal with col- 
ored students. Once she had fu- 
tilely tried to convince her mother 
that the color line was wrong. Cor- 
nered in an argument based on 
Christian principles, the mother 
finally had fallen back on the old 
bromide about “things the young 


can’t understand,” and that this was 
the reason for the Commandment, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother.” 
The mother added that this meant 
obeying one’s parents in all things. 

Unconvinced, the white girl had 
visited the minister of her church, 
who told her that in his own heart 
he believed in complete racial equal- 
ity, but that his flock wasn’t ready 
for it and would only throw him 
out if he proclaimed it. But he 
told the girl that no child need obey 
any parents whose counsels opposed 
the teachings of Jesus or the voice 
of conscience. 

Then he mused aloud the quota- 
tion from Matthew, 10:37, “He 
who loves father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me.” 

The girl took the hint. That was 


the seed of a movement that bids 


fair to becoming a great tree, 
thronged by youth of both races in 
virtually every Southern State. 
“Police, juvenile authorities and 
some newspapers in the South know 
about it, I’m sure,” said the young 
colored girl I talked with. “But 
they don’t know what to do about 
it, I guess. They're probably afraid 
publicity would touch too many im- 
portant white families. In my city 
they must know. But they don't 
even try to break up meetings. ‘The 
old South is going to be licked in a 
way it never dreamed of, by its own 
younger generation. More and more 
they are getting fed up with their 
backward parents.” 
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Knowledge is democracy’s “secret weapon” to keep the peace in 
coming years, believes the world-renowned former U. S. Under- 
secretary of State. In a new best seller under his general editorship, 
Sumner Welles has presented a concise, revealing portrait of 80 
lands throughout the world. Here are the stories of the two out- 
standing Negro nations of the world—Haiti and Liberia—told in 
frank, fearless fashion. Here are told their stakes in the coming 
peace. 
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{| Facts and figures on two 
Negro nations of the world 


* Intelligent Guide 
P. eace 


Edited by Sumner Welles 


HE SUREST way to kill un- 
founded prejudice and sus- 
picion between peoples is 
through knowledge on the 

part of each concerning the other. 

It has already become platitudi- 
nous to say that after the war the 
development of communications, 
and particularly the development of 
civil aviation, will bring every peo- 
ple of the world within forty-eight 
hours’ distance of the people of the 
United States. The American peo- 
ple, whether they like it or not, will 
be next-door neighbors of every 
other member of the community of 
nations. For that reason alone, if 
for no other, it is the part of wis- 
dom for us to learn what are the 
salient characteristics of other peo- 
ples and the chief problems with 
which they will be beset in the post- 
war years. 

It must be frankly admitted that 
the people of the United States in 
general have not in past genera- 


SUMNER WELLES is the former 
Undersecretary of State, whose Time for 
Decision was the leading non-fiction best 
seller of 1944. 
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tions thought well of the peoples of 
other countries. 

It is also true that in the melting 
pot which is America, large groups 
of United States citizens have in- 


herited prejudices against other peo- 


ples which their forebears brought 
from the lands of their origin. In 
all of these cases, while these age- 
old hatreds may have been justified 
in the countries where they arose, 
they have no reason for existence in 
this New World. 

More than all else, the policies of 
blind isolationism current during 
the two decades after the First 
World War have been responsible 
for stifling a great part of even 
that normal instinct of interest in 
the affairs of other peoples which 
would be natural among a people 
who have enjoyed that high stand- 
ard of public education prevalent in 
the United States throughout its his- 
tory. 
The people of the United States 
have consequently in past years been 
too prone to underestimate the vir- 
tues of other peoples. They have 
failed to recognize their special 
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problems and to appreciate their so- 
cial and cultural achievements. They 
have been too ready to view “‘for- 
eigners” with general antipathy and 
with inbred suspicion of their mo- 
tives. 

It is a lamentable fact that to the 
vast majority of the people of the 
United States the whole problem of 
foreign relations has been some- 
thing infinitely remote. It has ap- 
peared to be something shrouded in 
mystery. It has been a matter which 
they have for generations been will- 
ing to relegate to a handful of men 
designated for that function by their 
government. 

Fortunately today, more than at 
any other time in the past, there ex- 
ists a keener realization on the part 
of the citizenry of this country of 
the basic truth that the great ques- 
tion of whether this country can in 
the future remain at peace, or must 
once more find itself involved in 
war, will be settled by the foreign 


policy which government now 
adopts. 

But there is, as yet, far too little 
appreciation of the fact that the 
daily life of every individual within 
the United States will be corre- 
spondingly affected thereby. 

There is not yet apparently any 
full grasp of the inescapable corol- 
lary that not only will the lives of 
the youth of America be saved or 
sacrificed as the result of the deci- 
sions which the people of this coun- 
try now make, but also that the 
standard of living, the economic op- 
portunity, and the happiness of 
every one of us will be shaped ac- 
cordingly. 

This book has been published in 
the belief that it will facilitate the 
endeavor of the average citizen to 
obtain at this crictial moment some 
of the basic and factual information 
which he will require in order to 
understand the major problems 
which this country now faces. This 
information is presented in no par- 
tisan spirit. It is wholly objective. 


Haiti 


The Land and the People 
AITI is a fabulous name to 
most Americans, bring- 
ing thoughts of Henri 
Christophe’s fortress-cas- 
tle on the rocky mountain-top and 
of Voodoo drums among the hills. 


Although some of our notions are 
really mythical—as the one that 


most Haitians follow Voodoo in the 
cinema sense—there is nothing un- 
real about the romantic history of 
the Black Republic: her origin as a 
French sugar-plantation colony, the 
greatest slave state of her time; her 
gallant uprising, under the Negro 
hero Toussaint I’'Ouverture, to be 
the first independent Negro natior 
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in the New World; her long succes- 
sion of violent and picturesque tyr- 
annies, of which Henri Christophe’s 
was perhaps the most violent and 
picturesque; her contemporary 
emergence as a nation with devel- 
oping civic consciousness. 

Haiti is the one American coun- 
try whose government is of, for, and 
by the black race. Her independ- 
ence dates from 1804 (the first re- 
public established in Latin Amer- 
ica). 

With her intellectual ruling class, 
Haiti is regarded with special affec- 
tion by the two million Negroes of 
the British West Indies, the thirteen 
million in the U. S. A., and aware 
Negro populations throughout the 
world. 

As an active member of the Pan- 
American Union, Haitian delegates 
at inter-American Conferences are 
heard with special interest, and they 
also attracted interest in the assem- 
blies of the League of Nations by 
their oratory and forthright com- 
mentaries on imperialism. 

With an area of 10,000 square 
miles (about the size of Maryland), 
Haiti occupies the western third of 
the large West Indies island of His- 
paniola, in the Greater Antilles east 
of Cuba. A mountainous country, 
it rises to an altitude of 8,000 feet. 
The serried mountain mass is bro- 
ken by four large plains and several 
smaller ones. In the center lies the 


celebrated Cul de Sac (Blind Alley), 
a sea-level valley, in which the cap- 
ital, Port-au-Prince, is located. 


March 


Along the coast are several excel- 
lent harbors. 

Over 95 per cent of the people 
are pure Negroes, 5 per cent are 
mulattoes with French blood. The 
upper class, the elite, are socially 
sharply divided from the mass of 
the population. Such whites as are 
now in Haiti at all are there as tour- 
ists, engineers, priests (many from 
Brittany, and now, increasingly 
from the U.S.A.), or employees of 
commercial houses, banks, or gov- 
ernments. 

The French influence, for gener- 
ations so strong that the governing 
class (which comes from the French- 
African mulattoes ) looked to France 
for education, trade, and financial 
connections, and even cable com- 
munications, has latterly been giv- 
ing way to the influence of the 
U.S.A., although French remains 
the official language and the peo- 
ple still speak a creole patois based 
on French. 

But Haitian popular culture is 
African rather than either European 
or American. Even Haitian Cathol- 
icism is, in remote regions, modi- 
fied by African patterns. 

The population numbers nearly 
3,000,000 (over 90 per cent rural); 
at the time of the French—and 
Haitian—Revolution, it numbered 
only 530,000. The present density, 
over 290 to the square mile is four 
times that of the neighboring Do- 
minican Republic. The population 
would be robust if better hygienic 
conditions prevailed; as it is, ma- 
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laria, hookworm, yaws, and tuber- 
culosis are still too prevalent. 

Haiti is a Roman Catholic coun- 
try. Although in remote areas some 
beliefs and practices of ancestral 
African Vodun (a folk religion, dis- 
couraged by law) have survived in 
combination with the Christian ele- 
ments, most Haitians accept and 
practice a normal Catholicism. 

Education is tuition-free and 
theoretically compulsory, but out of 
600,000 children of school age, only 
54,000 boys and 33,000 girls at- 
tend school—a proportion not like- 
ly to speed reduction of the 85 per 
cent illiteracy rate. Most of these 
schools are quite defective. English 
is now an obligatory subject. Among 
so scantily educated a people, the 
polished Haitian literature (until re- 
cently dominated by French modes ) 
cannot find the audience it deserves. 

A radical change in educational 
directives would help advance agri- 
culture and industry. The elite, if 
they turned to engineering, agron- 
omy, forestry, medicine, geology, 
could rapidly increase the popular 
welfare. As it is, only literate prop- 
erty owners, that is, the richest tenth 
of the population, can vote, and 
government is highly centralized. 


The Nation's Economy 


OT MUCH of Haiti's terri- 
7] tory is arable and a large part 
of the arable land is poor. 
Haitian farmers work with 
the most primitive tools, and the 
country’s once-great irrigation works 


now lie neglected. Farm wages are 
low (about $2 a week), but since 
farm produce is added to the wage, 
the rural Haitian is not undernour- 
ished as to quantity, though he is 
often malnourished. All in all, 
though the country is on a mere 
subsistence basis, most Haitians are 
not so poor as West Indians gen- 
erally, except in terms of cash in- 
come—$20 annually per person. 

Haiti's leading cash crop is cof- 
fee, one of the finest varieties 
known. Among her other import- 
ant products are sisal, sugar, cotton, 
bananas, rubber, cocoa, rum, to- 
bacco, and honey (a superlative va- 
riety). Banana production, a new 
and thriving industry, is dispersed 
among many individual owners, but 
marketing is centralized in the 
Standard Fruit Company. Rubber 
production has been recently stimu- 
lated by a loan of $9,600,000 from 
the U.S.A. 

Haitian urban workers are badly 
paid and very poor. At present 
most of them work at sugar refining, 
rum distillation, tobacco manufac- 
ture, and fruit canning. The Hai- 
tian American Development Corpo- 
ration employs some 75,000. 

Haiti’s extensive mineral re- 
sources, as well as her potential wa- 
ter-power, have not yet been devel- 
oped. 

The monetary unit is the gourde, 
worth about 20 cents; American cur- 
rency is also used. Although money 
in circulation has doubled during 
World War II, the figure is only 
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$1.25 per person, and in the rural 
districts the people still live by bar- 
ter. The annual per capita tax rate 
is approximately $2, but customs 
supply about 90 per cent of the rev- 
enue and hence internal taxation is 
only 20 cents a person. 

Haiti is not a heavy trader. Be- 
fore the war, her imports amounted 
to $2.50 per capita, exports to 
$2.30. About 40 per cent of her 
exports went to France, 22 per cent 
to Great Britain, and only 12 per 
cent to the U. S. A. Now 80 per 
cent of Haiti's exports go to the 
U. S. A., who also supplies 77 per 
cent of the imports. (The pre-war 
average of imports from the U.S.A. 
was 47 per cent and 17 per cent 
was supplied by Japan.) 

The per capita rate of both ex- 
ports and imports has risen (to 
$3.50 and $3.30 respectively). Al- 
though Haiti's best permanent cus- 
tomers are gone for the moment, 
the country has not lost by the war. 


History: 1914-1944 


N 1915, President Sudre Dar- 
Y tiguenave of Haiti signed a 
treaty with the U. S. A. un- 
der which the latter country 
was to appoint a financial adviser 
and a general receiver for customs. 
In 1916 President Wilson, fearful 
of the situation in Haiti, sent Amer- 
ican marines to the country and de- 
clared a technical state of military 
occupation. 
The following year Haiti agreed 
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to consult the United States lega- 
tion before submitting any new laws 
to her Congress; and the American 
legation was also empowered to veto 
any proposed expenditures. These 
unwarranted measures were assailed 
not only in Haiti but throughout 
Latin America. 

Considerable friction developed 
between the American representa- 
tives and the Haitians. The U.S.A. 
sought to remove the old provisions 
precluding foreigners from owning 
land in Haiti—a traditional Haitian 
policy of assuring the Negro repub- 
lic’s independence of white domina- 
tion. In addition, the American 
occupying authorities, in pursuing 
their laudable public works and 
road building program, enforced the 
corvee (or compulsory labor) with- 
out paying adequate compensation 
to the Haitian workers. The people 
broke out in revolt in the north, but 
they were suppressed by the Amer- 
ican marines. 

In 1922, General John H. Rus- 
sell of the U. S. Marine Corps, the 
newly appointed High Commis- 
sioner for Haiti, initiated a more 
flexible and generous policy. In the 
same year, a compliant President, 
Borno, was inaugurated in Haiti. 
The Americans floated a loan; they 
sponsored dispensaries, clinics, and 
other health services; and they im- 
proved irrigation and extended 
roads into remote areas of the re- 
public. 

But the Haitian elite (mulatto up- 
per classes) resented these Amer- 
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ican activities. They conducted a 
nationalist campaign against mate- 
rial improvement, because, as they 
charged, these were being imposed 
from without. At the same time, 
the elite failed to offer any program 
of their own for improving the lot 
of their poorer fellow-citizens. 

In 1930 Stenio Vincent became 
President. President Hoover made 
preparations for recalling American 
marines, and with the advent of 
President Roosevelt's “Good Neigh- 
bor” policy, they were withdrawn 
in 1934. Haitian customs revenues 
were still pledged to secure interest 
on the American loan, but American 
control was made nominal. 

Haiti adopted new constitutions 
in 1933 and 1935, both of which 
provided for a more centralized sys- 
tem of government. In addition, 
the functions formerly undertaken 
by the army were assigned to the 
Garde d’Haiti (or constabulary) 
which had been organized by the 
Americans. This move gave prom- 
ise of a more stable future, since 
the army had been a source of dis- 
order and tyranny until the arrival 
of the Americans in 1916. 

In 1937 an event occurred which 
threatened the peace of the republic. 
Many thousands of Haitian migra- 
tory workers were massacred on the 
soil of the Dominican Republic. 
Relations between the two republics 
became acute, but peace was main- 
tained by outside mediation. The 
Dominican Republic was finally per- 
suaded to pay a substantial indem- 


nity to the government of Haiti. 

Elie Lescot was elected President 
in 1941. Hiaiti’s attitude toward 
the U. S. A. was now entirely al- 
tered; she was confident that the 
larger country respected her com- 
plete independence. The new spirit 
of cooperation took concrete eco- 
nomic and political form. She con- 
cluded economic agreements with 
the U. S. A. in 1942 and 1943, and 
the respective legations of the two 
countries were elevated to embassy 
status. 


Stakes in the Peace 


AITI’S main problem is 
overpopulation. Given 
sufficient territory and 
modern techniques, her 

ample labor supply could make her 
a wealthy state. Perhaps the pres- 
ent population could raise its eco- 
nomic level within a decade or two, 
but not materially unless its rate of 
increase declines. In order to ob- 
viate this classic Malthusian prob-- 
lem, the U. S. A. is assisting in the 
development of large plantation 
economies. But here political tra- 
dition—that is, dread of white dom- 
ination—still stands as an obstacle, 
although a more cooperative atti- 
tude now prevails. 

No easy solution can be indi- 
cated for the problems of Haiti. 
Birth control is a chimerical remedy, 
in view of the prevailing education 
and social orientation of the people. 
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The development of manufactures 
based on local production, as with 
the sugar controls in Cuba, is only 
one solution. Indeed, any improve- 
ment in the Haitian people’s con- 
dition may, regrettably, prove to be 
temporary unless an agriculture and 
industry can be developed sufh- 
ciently to absorb the steady increase 
of her population. 
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Fortunately, apart from a tiny, 
though voluble, minority, the Hai- 
tian people love peace. They have 
had enough historical drama to serve 
ten other countries, and it seems to 
have satisfied them. Freed from 
external preoccupations, they can 
turn to long-term planning and care- 
fully worked out media for better 
employment and adequate wages. 


The Land and the People 
HE NEGRO republic of Li- 
beria has a special interest 
for Americans. It was 
founded by American ideal- 
ists who, in 1817, thought that Ne- 
gro slaves should be bought from 
their masters and then settled in 
West Africa, and that by this means 
slavery would gradually disappear 
in the U. S. A. 

The few freed slaves were set- 
tled on the Guinea coast and the 
town established there was named 
Monrovia after James Monroe, then 
the American president. Monrovia, 
her capital, is today a town of 10,- 
000. 

Recently Liberia signed a treaty 
with the U. S. A. for the duration 
of the war, and President Roosevelt 
declared that the welfare and de- 
fense of the land are vital to Amer- 
ican interests. Since Liberia faces 
the bulge of Brazil across the nar- 


rowest stretch of the South Atlantic, 
the country has extratordinary po- 
tential strategic importance, 

With a coast line of some 350 


miles in one of the wettest parts of : 


the world, Liberia stands southeast 
of the British colony of Sierra Leone 
(also established as a slave refuge), 
west of the French colony of the 
Ivory Coast, and south of French 
Guinea. 

An area of about 43,000 square 
miles, she extends inland 200 miles; 
but the effective territory really con- 
trolled by the government amounts 
to considerably less. Most of the 
land lies at less than 1,000 feet 
above sea level; all of it, within the 
equatorial rain forest belt. 

About 2,500,000 people live in 
Liberia. ‘Those on the coast—12,- 
000 of American descent, centering 
in Monrovia (offspring of those for 
whom the enterprise was begun), 
and about 60,000 native Negroes 
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who participate in their culture— 
are the dominant population. 

Their government has gradually 
gained some authority over the 
northern tribes and the numerous 
pagan Kroos. There are also some 
six other fairly numerous native 
peoples, many of them Mohamme- 
dans. The Negroes of the interior 
retain their native arts and sculp- 
ture, much admired by experts, and 
illustrative of the African influences 
which have recently impressed art 
circles of the West. 

The electors of the Liberian re- 
public must be Negroes and prop- 
ety holders; thus governmental 
power really lies in the hands of a 
small coastal group of descendants 
of American slaves, who have es- 
tablished a tutelage over part of the 
population. The “True Whig” 
party that runs the country has often 
been described as an oligarchy; but 
recent economic developments may 
eventually extend democratization. 


The Nation's Economy 
HOUGH productive, the soil 
¥ had been neglected until re- 
cently. Its leading products 
have been coffee, palm oil, 
palm kernels, and cocoa; but both 
the extraordinary plant possibilities 
and the rich forest resources offer 
far more than the people have yet 
known how to utilize. The un- 


doubted mineral resources remain 
untouched, except for a small gold 
production. 

A transformation occurred during 
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the war. A 1926 concession of a 
million acres of rubber lands to the 
Firestone Company of Ohio has 
now been cultivated up to 77,000 
acres, yielding 18,000,000 pounds 
of dry rubber. 

An astonishing upswing has re- 
sulted. Whereas in peacetime Li- 
beria, exporting but $570,000 worth 
of goods (coffee, palm oil and ker- 
nels, cocoa, and fibers for mats) 
and importing $1,100,000 worth 
(mainly cotton goods, spirits, and 
tobacco), floundered in chronic 
financial difficulties, imports had 
trebled by 1941 and exports had 
multiplied by eight (to $5,000,- 
000). The “permanent” deficit had 
become a surplus. 

Estimated exports for 1942 stood 
at more than $7,300,000. Rubber 
has been the magic wand behind 
these startling transformations, and 
the U. S. A. has become virtually 
the sole nation figuring in Liberian 
trade. But communications remain 
a problem: though there are coastal 
roads, practically none penetrate the 
interior, where head-porters are still 
needed to carry packs through the 
forest. No railway exists and no 
good harbor. 


History: 1914-1944 


IBERIA entered World War 
/ I in 1917, soon after the 
U. S. A., and was a signa- 
tory of the Treaty of Ver- 


sailles. Her delegate to the Peace 
Conference, Mr. C. D. B. King, was 
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elected President in 1920 and served 
three terms until 1932, when Edwin 
Barclay succeeded him. Both Presi- 
dents represented the True Whig 
Party. Barclay was reelected in 
1936 for eight years. 

In 1926 the government granted 
the Firestone Rubber Company of 
America a concession of 1,000,000 
acres for 99 years; and a financial 
loan for the country was arranged. 

In 1942 the United States sta- 
tioned American troops in Liberia, 
where they aided in the construction 
of roads and airfields. On his re- 
turn from the Casablanca Confer- 
ence (January 1943), President 
Roosevelt visited Monrovia, capital 
of Liberia, and the Liberian Presi- 
dent Barclay subsequently visited 
Washington, D. C. 

The True Whig candidate, Wil- 
liam V. Tubman, succeeded Barclay 
as President after the 1944 elections, 
the entire Senate and House belong- 
ing to the same party. 


Stakes in the Peace 


IBERIA must ever be a cul- 
/ tural obligation of the 
U. S. A., whose citizens 
conceived of her existence, 
fostered her origins, and have since 
sought to enrich and advance her. 
The “True Whigs” on the coast 
clearly lack the means to develop 
the hinterland or to raise the educa- 
tional and production levels of mil- 
lions of natives in the hinterland. 
Outside of the Firestone concessions 


and recent war-inspired activities, 
capital investment in Liberia com- 
pares most unfavorably with that in 
European colonies nearby. 

Hence, the provision of at least 
as much investment as obtains in 


‘the nearby Gold Coast, for example, 


is a prerequisite of development. 
The opening up of the interior and 
the improvement in health and gen- 
eral welfare of the natives will bene- 
fit the groups of American culture 
on the coast, who have exercised a 
historic, but, rather sterile domina- 
tion. 

So long as the development of 
Liberia permits increasing demo- 
cratic participation in government 
and genuine national independence, 
foreign investment can be only be- 
neficent. The attempts of both the 
British and French since 1918 to 
gain political and economic control 
of the republic have not been suc- 
cessful. 

On the other hand, the years of 
World War II have witnessed a 
quickening interest in Liberia on the 
part of Americans. And there are 
indications that the little country 
will be the scene of constructive 
American investment in the future. 
Doubtless, such foreign capital as 
will be made available to Liberia 
will be primarily American, al- 
though the U. S. A. has never made 
any official move that might be even 
remotely construed as sponsorship, 
except for the statement that Libe- 
rian security is of vital concern to 
the U. S. A. 
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Coming in the April Sasiiss 


THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


DOES INTERRACIAL MARRIAGE SUCCEED? 
By Mr. and Mrs. William Grant Still 
The world-famous American Negro composer and his white wife, 
Verna Arvey Still, write a provocative reply to this hotly-debated 
question. This is the first in a series on this subject by leading 
Negroes and whites who have crossed the color line at the altar. 


IF 1 WERE A NEGRO By Channing Pollock 
The noted author, dramatist and lecturer urges Negroes to demon- 
strate equality, rather than demand it in a controversial article in this 
popular NEGRO DIGEST series. 


MY MOST HUMILIATING JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 
By Harry McAlpin 
The only Negro correspondent at the White House press conference 
tells how the color line works in democracy’s world capital and how 
a Negro father explains racial discrimination to his growing daughter. 


ROUND TABLE 
“DOES THE CATHOLIC CHURCH FEAR TOO MANY NEGRO 
CONVERTS?” 
YES ... . Harold Fey, field editor of the Christian Century 


NO .... John LaFarge, editor of America 


Chis 


Former German colony 
South Africa section 

New Orleans French quarter 
Southern town 


1. South Africa gold area 
2. Mississippi Valley 

3. West Indies 

4, Harlem district 
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$200 
ESSAY CONTEST 


Meald ro Altend Mezed 
O, Negro Colleges: 


Open To All Registered College Students | 
Both Negro And Wh 


CONTEST RULES 


1. Two prizes of $100 each will be awarded for the best essay on each side of (ii 
question. 1 
2. Manuscripts must be limited to 750 words. q 

3. The deadline for manuscripts is April 15, 1945. 

4. No contestant may submit more than one —_ 

5. All essays must be typewritten, double-spaced, on one side of paper only 
should have the name only of the contestant in the right hand corner. Manuscaia 
should be accompanied by a separate sheet listing name, address, college, class a] 
race of contestant. The essay when submitted to the judges will not include tim 
information so that race will not determine the winner. 

6. Winning essays will be published in the Round Table section in the jens issue 
of Necro Dicest. Submission of an essay implies agreement to such publication 
chosen a winner. No essays can be returned to sender. 

7. All manuscripts should be sent to: College Essay Contest, NeGro Dic# 
5619 South State Street, Chicago 21, Illinois. 

8. The decision of the judges will be final. 


JUDGES 
Edwin R. Embree, President of Julius Rosenwald Fund 
John Temple Graves, Editor of Birmingham Age-Herald 
James E. Shepard, President of North Carolina College For Negroes } 
Charles S. Johnson, Social Science Dean of Fisk University 
Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina 
Langston Hughes, noted poet and author 
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